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A Hopeful 


T looks as though an important blow for sanity in 
world economics has been struck at Hot Springs, 
Virginia. When the United Nations Conference on Food 
and Agriculture met a month ago, there was no evident 
reason to suppose that the unhappy precedents of earlier 
conferences on these subjects, and in particular the pre- 
cedent of last year’s unfortunate Wheat Conference, would 
be forsaken. It seemed only prudent to apprehend that yet 
another assembly mainly representing the interests of 
producers would formulate yet another programme, how- 


ever well disguised, to keep up prices and restrict 


supplies. But this, apparently, has not happened. Judged 
by their recommendations (which are summarised on 
page 751) the delegates to Hot Springs devoted most of 
their time and expert knowledge tp the over-riding 
problem which the interests of the world’s inhabitants 
required them to solve—the problem of providing more 
and better food for 2,000 million people to eat. To this 
end almost all their proposals for the expansion of pro- 
duction, the improvement of nutrition and the enhance- 
ment of consumption are specifically directed ; and to 
this extent President Roosevelt’s description of their 
work as “ epoch-making ” is no doubt justified. 


Conference 


It is, however, much too soon to rejoice. The Con- 
ference was representative of nearly 40 nations but’ 
responsible for the policy of none. When the President 
claims that its delegates have unanimously agreed that 
the world’s problems of food supply “can and must— 
and will—be solved” he overstates their powers. Such 
a conference can only propose. The responsibility now 
rests upon Presidents and Prime Ministers, Cabinets, 
Congresses, Parliaments, political parties and, above ail, 
public opinion to see that good deeds follow fair words. 
The consumer is a sceptic by experience. Words and 
phrases, he knows, are at the disposal of politicians, and 
can have a whole dictionary of meanings. He has often 
heard of projects to put “a chicken in every pot”, and 
every time stayed hungry. He has learned by repeated 
trial that the planning of production to meet the needs 
of consumption usually means the curtailment of both ; 
that the fixing of prices “fair to both producers and con- 
sumers ”—a constant theme in the Hot Springs recom- 
mendations, and in itself unexceptionable—almost always 
results, by an odd coincidence, in a price appreciably 
higher than he can afford to pay; and that “the full 
employment of the world’s resources for the benefit of 
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all” is generally interpreted in practice as the complete 
protection of each country’s farmers, whatever their com- 
parative efficiency or the suitability of their crops, to 
the detriment of everybody. He has a simple faith in 
cheapness and plenty and is heartened by the declaration 
from Hot Springs that the trade barriers and restrictive 
economic policies, which he knows to be the chief 
impediments to four square meals a day, should—and can 
—be removed. 

It would be churlish, and indeed defeatist, to allow 

a proper sense of the political difficulties and national 
obstacles which have still to be surmounted to diminish 
the praise that is due to the Hot Springs Conference 
for the able and encouraging picture it has drawn of the 
practical possibilities open to common sense and co- 
operation. The problem has been tackled from its two 
ends: the need to increase the selling power of farmers 
by enabling them to produce food more efficiently, and 
so to sell more of it at lower prices; and the need to 
increase the buying power of consumers by enabling 
them to produce other goods more efficiently, and so to 
buy more food in exchange. The root of the trouble in 
the past, when overproduction in agricultural com- 
‘munities has been accompanied by undernourishment 
and even starvation in almost every country, has been 
the unbalance between actual needs and effective demand ; 
and it is only by an all-round increase in productivity— 
and not by any juggling with monetary counters—that 
the terms of trade can be established between agriculture 
and industry which will enable supply and demand to 
be equated at the highest possible level of food supply. 
The focusing of the Conference’s proposals upon ex- 
pansion and efficiency, in both the agricultural and 
industrial fields, however manifold the interpretations that 
may still be put by politicians upon its recommendations 
‘and qualifying phrases, is, nevertheless, a contribution to 
economic wisdom. 

Expansion and efficiency are the first two Hot 
Springs principles. The third is ease of exchange. 
The establishment of optimum terms of world trading 
between farm production and manufacture implies 
the utmost possible freedom of international exchange. 
The picture drawn at Hot Springs is very clear. 
The prior charge upon each country will be to provide 
the foods of high nutritional value, such as milk, other 
dairy produce, vegetables and fruit, which are mostly 
perishable and best produced as near as possible to 
centres of consumption ; the want and need for these 
protective foods, which are most of all lacking in wartime, 
is almost unlimited in nearly every country. Beyond this 
basic domestic priority, “consumption needs must be 
met from the most efficient sources of production” in 


whatever areas, at home or abroad, those sources may be: 


found ; and, with specific safeguards for the conservation 
of the soil and its fertility, “the inherent natural and 
economic advantages of any area should determine 
the system of farming adopted and the commodities 
produced.” Essentially, this programme for feeding 
the world is a manifesto for freer trade and the 
international division of labour. At the one end, 
it implies the maximum output of the right food- 
stuffs in the right places. At the other end, it implies 
ready entry for foreign foodstuffs in the quantities 
required and at a price that consumers can pay; and it 


implies, no less, the development of industries, and there- | 


fore of purchasing power, in backward areas by the un- 
impeded international investment of surplus savings. 
It is a programme of full employment in each country 
and the eager exchange of goods, services and capital 
between the nations. It is not a policy of “ cut-throat 
competition,” or “disorderly laisser faire.” A sine qua non 
of success is a guarantee to efficient producers of stable 
prices which, while not surpassing the average of prices 
Over a period in an unguided market, will prevent the 
collapses which have been the bane of producers in the 
past ; the purpose of the British plan for a buffer pool, 
like that of the Keynes proposal for an international clear- 
ing union, is to facilitate policies of economic expansion, 
nationally and internationally. The protection of pro- 
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ducers and the restriction of supply by high tariffs or 
quantitative restrictions on imports is ipso facto an 
offence ; the protection of consumers and the main- 
tenance of demand by social security measures or subsi- 
dies to special classes is, on the other hand, a virtue. 

What are the chances of translating precept into prac- 
tice and achieving this state of expansion, efficiency and 
mutually beneficent exchange? The political obstacles, 
national and sectional, are of long standing. The right 
principles of production and trade were not invented at 
Hot Springs ; they have always been right, and the chief 
factor preventing the nations of the world from eating as 
adequately as possible, within the limits set by the current 
technique of production, transport and storage, has always 
been the desire of all the nations to eat at each other’s 
expense. The present and the immediate future are 
especially difficult times to make new sense out of these 
old nonsenses. Of necessity, war economy is uneconomic. 
Because of wartime barriers to trade and wartime 
shortages of transport, manpower, fertilisers . and 
machinery, the wrong foodstuffs (by economic standards) 
have to be grown in the wrong places (again by economic 
standards) to be eaten on the spot at a relatively high 
cost in both real and monetary terms. Conditions of siege, 
blockade and devastation put an end, very largely, to the 
international division of labour. By a policy of sauve qui 
peut in almost every belligerent country, all seeking self- 
sufficiency at all costs, the output of energy foods, such 
as cereals, is pushed up, while the protective foods go 
lacking. World agriculture is hopelessly unbalanced and 
distorted—and a vested interest in uneconomic farming is 
created in each separate nation. Moreover, as the delegates 
to the Conference have recognised, this state of affairs will 
not end when the fighting ends. “ War economy” will 
continue for an unspecified period of months or years 
during the emergency and relief stage, when the over- 
riding need will be to succour the starving until their 
agriculture and their trade can be restored. The emphasis 
will still tend to be on quantity, regardless of quality, 
efficiency or cost; and the task of reversing the engine 
at the end of this period, to establish the brave new diet 
envisaged at Hot Springs, will be correspondingly diffi- 
cult. The farming forced on nations by wartime shortages 
and the severance of communications is poles apart from 
the programme of abundance that co-operation and 
common sense could devise in a peaceful world ; but it 
iis too close to the narrow nationalistic aspirations of 
politicians and producers, as they have been demonstrated 
in the past, for the prospects of an easy change-over to be 
contemplated with any optimism. 

This is the issue upon which the Governments of the 
world must fasten if the nations are to be fed amply and 
well in the future. It is not enough to pay lip-service to 
the good work and counsel of this conference. Its vision 
of an efficient and fruitful world agriculture based upon 
the expansion of world production according to a func- 
tional division of tasks must also be accepted in specific 
terms. The Permanent International Organisation, pro- 
posed by the Conference, on the lines of the International 
Labour Organisation, is indispensable to collate world 
data and to concert joint action among the nations. But 
crucial decisions of policy are no less urgently and imme- 
diately required in every country—above all a self- 


denying ordinance not to seek by any means to perpetuate ~ 


beyond the period of sauve qui peut the present artificial 
distribution of output which, in quantity, would restrict 
supplies and, in quality, make impossible the provision of 
a balanced as well as a sufficient diet to all the peoples. 
Such a decision is especially required in Britain, whose 
buying power is a key to both world stability and its own 
welfare. A continuation of the present programme of 
all-out food production in this country may conceivably 
fit the abnormal requirements of a world torn by war and 
its aftermath. As the foundation of a long-term policy, it 
would be the negation of world and, especially, British 
interests—and an outright denial of the principles that 
seem to have emerged from the Conference at Hot 
Springs. 
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Reunion in Algiers 


FS nearly fifty years, between 1871 and 1918, among 
the statues on the Place de la Concorde representing 


France’s cities, two were veiled, a reminder of the servi- | 


tude of Strasbourg and Metz. So, too, for the last three 
years the tragic figure of a betrayed and occupied France 
has stood among its allies on the front of freedom. To- 
day the unveiling has begun. The tragic absum of June, 
1940, has been rescinded. From the union of the forces 
of General Giraud and General de Gaulle, the sovereignty 
of France has re-emerged in a central authority, the 
Committee of National Liberation, which represents all 
Frenchmen save the few whom General Giraud does “ not 
call Frenchmen, that handful of traitors who have played 
the game of the enemy fully and deliberately.” 


side of General Giraud stood the obstacles of a conserva- 
tive and traditional outlook, which underrated Republican 
sentiment, of loyalty to men who had compromised 
themselves through collaboration, of a Darlanesque 
legacy of other officials, indispensable technically, but 
politically anathema. On the side of General de Gaulle 
was the rather natural resentment of the labourer of the 
first hour, the “personalism” of the de Gaulliste 
mystique and of many of de Gaulle’s supporters, a con- 
sciousness of power based on the mass character of 
Fighting French support inside the resistance movement 
and to a lesser extent in North Africa itself. As the nego- 
tiations dragged on, there seemed no end to the points 
first of principle, then of procedure, and finally even of 


> The tragedy of France—the profoundest tragedy in all _— prestige, which slowed down the discussion and 
i this tragic war—did not lie in defeat and occupation. It _ threatened to frustrate its goal. The hesitations on both 
) lay in the shattering disruption of French unity. The sides showed, with Freudian accuracy, how great was 
3 passions and prejudices, the frondes of a century, blew the continuing conscious—and_ unconscious—will to 
1 the outer crust off French society, and beneath, the world separation. Even after the Generals had met at Algiers— 
. seemed to see a society which was a society no it took nearly three weeks to agree on the place—the first 
3 longer, one in which no single loyalty was strong enough deadlock in the negotiations was followed by the affair of 
1 to bind men together against sectional passions and 4M. Peyrouton’s resignation, which threw an equally dis- 
- personal hates. General de Gaulle’s great stand prevented agreeable light on the attitude of General de Gaulle and 
1 the total submergence of the French cause, yet one of the __ the activities of the ex-Governor. 

) most painful facts with which, in the last three years, the Yet unity has been achieved. The Committee of 
| friends of France have had to come to terms, was the National Liberation represents a genuine fusion, not only 
5 continuance of disunity even among men who possessed of the two movements, but of many points of view and 
5 —and recognised—a common cause in fighting Hitler. of a very wide range of talents and capabilities. The 
1 Frenchmen of good will were divided inside the Fighting § names and their significance are discussed in a Note on 
l French movement. Frenchmen of good will remained page 753. Here it is only necessary to point out that the 
5 outside it. Frenchmen of good will joined it only to leave § two Generals are joint presidents, and that their chief 
“ it—or be dismissed. And all tco often the atmosphere _ civilian supporters, MM. Massigli and Philip on de 
r was one of unrestrained political partisanship and virulent § Gaulle’s side, M. Monnet on Giraud’s, are to work on 
5 personal animosity. Was it surprising that in this | the Committee in company with a number of men, drawn 


atmosphere some people began to doubt the possibility 


indiscriminately from Carlton Gardens, Washington and 














: of a reborn France? It seemed to them that they were = Algiers, who are primarily technicians. The new authority 

t witnessing a profound and horrifying mystery, the physical is pledged to republican and democratic methods. It has 

‘ dissolution of a nation which, in losing the unity and broken with Vichy and its legislation in every shape and 

5 loyalty of its people, had in a very real sense lost its life. form. It is an impersonal body representing not this or 

1 Since November last the warmest friends of France have __ that leader, but France. Yet it is not a de jure govern- 

j feared that the crystallisation of two separate French ment, not even a provisional government, since full 

t movements behind two Generals simply expressed the in- authority must wait on national liberation. It is, how- 

f tractable disunity of France. They believed in the physical ever, the de facto authority governing all Frenchmen and 

j deliverance and _Testoration of France, but would this French possessions. Thus, in spite of the difficulties and 

e prove a resurrection or the exhumation of a corpse? This divisions which persisted up to the last moment, the new 
has been the fundamental preoccupation of all those who | Committee represents very much the type of authority 

. have followed, sometimes in hope, at times in despair, for which the French and their allies, though often with- 

j the long negotiations between the two Generals—the out much confidence, were hoping. 

. delays, the disputes, the manoeuvres, the deadlocks. Again The deepest meaning behind this consummation is 

4 and again, the chances of unity seemed to be, as a Fight- _—that, after all, the moral unity of France is still intact. 

. ing French newspaper put it, “au point mort.” On the = There is still something vital and compelling, bigger than 
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this or that Frenchman or this and that group, which has, 
often slowly and with difficulty, but surely all the same, 
driven the malcontents to silence their calumnies, the 
leaders to sink their differences, the divergent factions to 
close their ranks. That thing is the idea of France une et 
indivisible. All through these months, in a word here, a 
speech there, this or that article in a French newspaper, 
this or that message from the underground movements, 
the force has been growing and taking shape. That 
indefatigable negotiator, General Catroux, could have 
done nothing without it. Mr Roosevelt in the White 
House, Mr Churchill and Mr Eden on the spot could 
have done nothing without it. Willy nilly, the Generals 
could do nothing about it. In 1940, the desire for unity 
was stunned. The voices calling for resistance in the 
name of unity met with no response, in 1943, the 
desire, the passionate, anonymous, irresistible desire 
for unity has hushed the voices of disunity and faction. 
This is the greatest single fact about the reunion in 
Algiers. 

The liberation of France by force of arms is certain. 
France’s new armies, fighting beside the Allies of France, 
would have achieved it, even had there been no unity. 
(In parenthesis, it was surely both unpractical and un- 
generous of General de Gaulle to declare at the Fighting 
French rally on June 5th that France does not wish to 
be liberated by anyone except Frenchmen, not even by 
its friends.) The existence of the Committee of National 
Liberation can be a guarantee that the physical liberation 
of France will not be a prelude to civil war, followed all 
too possibly by another period of enslavement. It is abso- 
lutely essential that the unity which has been achieved 
should be preserved, and it must be remembered that it 
is only a minimum unity, achieved with very great diffi- 
culty. The irresistible desire for unity, canalised now by 
the years of German oppression, may lose its force and 
its directness once the period of servitude is at an end. 
Then will come the testing time for the soul of France. 

Unity itself does not guarantee the re-creation of France, 
although it is its indispensable condition. There are a 
thousand questions of political, social and economic re- 
construction which will have to be decided before it can 
be said that France has recovered its full stature. 
But much that is to happen will be decided now. 
On the work of the National Committee depends the 
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French people’s hope of a peaceful, stable decade in 
which to heal their wounds and begin the reconstruction 
of their shattered economy. Neither side can claim a 
monopoly of political wisdom, economic progress and 
social justice. If they can act in concert, achieve loyalty 
and frankness in their relationships and, though without 
committing the French people in advance, reach agree- 
ment on some of the broad principles of reconstruction, 
then their work will survive the actual task of re-invasion 
and will be in truth a work of national liberation—the 
liberation of the hopes and energies and capacities of 
France. 

Since this task of reconciliation is the new Committee’s 
gravest responsibility, it was disturbing to see a resurgence 
of the spirit of division within a day of the formation 
of the new authority. On June 5th General de Gaulle 
presided at a rally of the Fighting French movement in 
Algiers. It was there decided that the “ Combat” group, 
the Communists and the Committee of Socialist Action, 
should continue to act as the political instrument of 
Fighting France and to work for national renovation and 
the “ Fourth Republic.” This move can only mean that 
General de Gaulle has‘ accepted the role of leader in 
a party which is not based furdamentally on resistance— 
ctherwise why should it have a separate existence apart 
from the resistance movement in general? It is based on 
the fact of de Gaulle’s leadership and is thus 
primarily a personalist party, of allegiance rather than 
principle. It perpetuates the polarisation of French 
opinion round persons which General de Gaulle so justly 
condemned in Pétain. It is radically alien to sound French 
practice and, with its Fourth Republic, ominously re- 
miniscent of Second Empires and Third Reichs. It is, 
of course, possible to over-estimate the significance of 
this move. Even so, the timing was unfortunate. Work 
for the Committee of National Liberation, unity, loyalty— 
these are the essentials of the French situation. As Mr 
Churchill said in the Commons: 

The gravest responsibility lies upon these men, and 
opportunities shine brightly before them. They have only 
to act together in good faith and loyalty to one another, 
and to set aside sectional or personal interests, and to keep 
all their hatreds for the enemy—they have only to do this 
to help to regain for France her inheritance, and in doing 
so become themselves the inheritors of the gratitude ot 
the future generations of Frenchmen. 


The Empty Cradle 


HE debate initiated by Lord De La Warr in the 
House of Lords this week on the prospect of a 
decline in population undoubtedly served a useful pur- 
pose. It served to demonstrate the very general agree- 
ment of views on the subject, and how completely those 
views diverge from the neo-Malthusianism that was 
fashionable only a decade or two ago. It served also to 
elicit the promise of another statistical White Paper. This 
is better than nothing at all ; but it is very little, for the 
facts—statistical niceties apart—are already familiar. It is 
the formation of a community attitude that is now neces- 
sary, the task is, as Lord Samuel said, “ through the 
Government in general and in the press and all the 
agencies that influence public opinion, to impress upon 
the nation that this is a most grave matter, and that the 
whole health and safety of the country is ultimately 
involved.” 

There is, however, one statistical point that is worth 
making. The argument that a rapid fall in the population 
of the country was impending first caught the public ear 
about eight years ago, and many of the calculations then 
used were based upon the experience of the year 1933. 
It happens that 1933 was a year of unusually low births 
and there has been some recovery since then. This fact 
has led a number of people to imagine that the fears of 
1933 can be removed and that the problem is on the way 
to solving itself. It is worth while, therefore, to establish 
that the position, though not quite as bad as the 1933 


figures would suggest, is still bad enough to justify a 
great deal of alarm. The following table shows the 
numbers of marriages and of live births in England and 
Wales for different periods during the past half-century : — 


Marriages Births 
1890-02* ...... 225,563 894,017 
1900-02* ...... 259,543 932,459 
1910-12* ...... 275,499 883,612 
1920-22* ...... 333,453 862,240 
1930-32* ...... 311,380 631,621 
BOSS 2000060000 318,191 580,413 
BEND 405% 00nees 354,644 605,292 
DD G50 nn eawe 361,768 621,204 
a 439,694 619,352 
BEUEED nies a5 Os 2 470,549 607,029 
1) Loo 387,510 587,228 
SME ins >neeees 368,252 655,075 


* Average of three years. 


The year 1933 was at the bottom of a slump, and as 
trade revived and incomes rose there was, quite naturally, 
an increase both in marriages and in births. But while by 
the end of the 1930’s marriages were more numerous than 
ever before, the number of births did not even recover 
to the average of 1930-32, still less to that of earlier 
periods. The “net reproduction rate” for England and 
Wales in 1933 was calculated (on the imperfect data 
which were all that then existed) to be 0.738—i.e., each 
generation could be expected tc be just less than three- 
quarters as numerous as the one before—and it was this 
figure that caused the original alarm. By 1938, on the 
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basis of the facts elicited by the Population (Statistics) 
Act, the net reproduction rate was discovered to be o. 805. 
The rate of decline per generation was thus not a quarter 
but a fifth—but it was still a rate of decline rapid enough 
to justify alarm. 

Since the outbreak of the war, there has been been 
some increase in the number of births, especially in 1942. 
But the explanation is not far to seek. There has been a 
very considerable increase in marriages. But there has 
been no such proportionate increase in the number of 
women of marriageable age ; what has been happening 
is an ante-dating of marriages—what the demographers 
call “depleting the accumulated stock of spinsters.” 
Similarly, the increase in births means that a certain 
number of babies have been born earlier than they would 
otherwise have been. Mr Bevin, with the exemption from 
industrial conscription that he confers on mothers, has 
encouraged earlier births, while Lord Woolton, with his 
insistence on seeing a birth certificate before issuing a 
ration book, has stimulated prompter registration. But . 
the future of the population depends not on how soon 
wome have their first babies, but on how many they have 
in all, and it would be rash to conclude from the evidence 
of a few war years that the size of the average family has 
begun to increase, or even that the secular decline has 
been stopped. The position at the outbreak of war was 
that the average family fell short by about 20 per cent of 
what is needed to prevent a decline in population—a 
decline which, once it starts, would be continuous. The 
imcrease in births that has occurred since 1938 is not 
nearly enough to close this gap. Moreover, there is no 
reason to reject the common-sense assumption that the rise 
has been due to the abnormal conditions of war, and that, 
after the war, it will be compensated, after a further tem- 
porary increase when families are reunited, by an 
equivalent fall. 

The problem therefore remains. The first beginnings 
of an economic approach to it can be found in the great 
recent growth in popularity of the principle of family 
allowances. The economic burden of parenthood is by 
no means the whole of the reason for the decline in the 
birth-rate ; but it is a large part. For the first time in, 
human history, children now lower the standard of living 
and reduce the social security both of their parents and 
of themselves. Parents who, knowing this, prefer to give 
a good start in life to a few children, rather than a poor 
start to many, are not selfish, but merely prudent. There 
cannot be much doubt that this revolution in the 


- economic significance of children has played a large part 


in creating the desire to limit families, which, together 
with the ability to do 50 provided by knowledge of con- 
traceptive methods, has produced the great fall in the 
size of the average family over the past hundred years. 

Some economic relief to the large family must, there- 
fore, find a place in any policy designed to fill the cradles. 
But it is not the only approach ; it is only the first of three 
separate and distinct lines of action. In addition to a 
redistribution of income in favour of the kinderreich, the 
“ children-rich,” there needs to be a parallel readjust- 
ment of all the manifold pressures that human institutions, 
of a social and conventional as well as economic kind, 
exert upon the individual. And neither of these two lines 
of attack will be successful unless there is at the same 
time a revival of faith and confidence in the present 
merits and future prospects of modern society. 

What is more, each of these three lines will have to be 
pursued with far more vigour than is yet realised. Family 
allowances of five, eight or ten shillings a week would 
prevent the presence of children from resulting in actual. 
destitution. But if married couples limit their families to 
avoid being dragged down to the poverty line, it is not 
likely to be an effective argument to tell them that they 
will not be allowed to fall below it. The amount of money 
a father and mother need to induce them to give birth to 
a child—if this is what the decision turns upon—is the 
amount of money that, given their station in life, they 
would actually spend on the child. Family allowances are 
not likely to affect the birth-rate substantially until they 
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cease to be small flat sums and become fairly large 
percentages of the parents’ income. 

Equally large measures will be needed in the institu- 
tional field. For example, if the country is to take the 
population question seriously, a pretty complete recast- 
ing of the English educational system will be required. 
So lorig as expenditure on education remains a necessary 
for maintaining, and a method of increasing, social status, 
so long will there be a premium on small families. The 
design of houses, the whole relationship between building 
costs and rents, the encouragement of home ownership— 
these are other matters that will require drastic re-exami- 
nation if a determined effort is made to stop the decline— 
it would be more realistic to say when the determined 
effort is made, for the community will certainly not be 
indifferent to its own extinction. Women are not going 
to be denied the fruits of their emancipation—so if jobs 
and careers are not to drive out motherhood they will 
have to be so adjusted as to find a place for it. The State 
will have to solve the servant—or domestic assistance— 
problem. The vista of the institutional changes that will be 
necessary is endless. 

Nor is the third avenue of approach any less wide. 
Not only for this purpose—but for this purpose most 
essentially—the task is nothing less than the repair of 
shattered confidence in the reason and object of society. 
There is no warrant for agreeing with the collectivist 
enthusiasts that only a Communist state can create the 
necessary faith in the direction of society ; there have 
been many periods in the past when boundless confidence 
in the future reposed on the fiercest individualism. Nor 
is a return to formal religion the only path to trust in 
Providence. But whatever the precise route, the goal is 
the re-creation of an Elizabethan spirit that dares to 
explore new worlds with trusting faith and a high heart. 
Not until parents once again feel that the life they confer 
on their children is a boon and not a burden, a licence 
to adventure and not.a sentence to adversity, will the race 
deserve, or be able, to survive. 
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The Wolf and the Fold 


HEN Sennacherib, King of Assyria, was organising 

his blitz against Jerusalem he decided to’ start 
operations with a war of nerves*. His opponent, and 
intended victim, was Hezekiah, King of Judah—an 
upright, respectable person, of virtuous if somewhat 
narrow ideals, and with a congenita! inclination towards 
’ a policy of appeasement. Hezekiah, not unnaturally, had 
never heard of Danegeld and its consequences, and his 
first reaction to the nerve blitz was to present Sennacherib 
with “all the silver that was found in the house of the 
Lord and in the treasure of the King’s house.” He cut off. 
the gold from the doors of the temple and from the over- 
laid pillars and gave it to the King of Assyria, hoping, and 
believing, that a gift sent under the impulse of fear would 
be taken as proof of good will and secure for his fellow 
countrymen peace throughout their generation. 

He discovered within a few months how’ badly he had 
misread the character ‘of his antagonist, who hurried on 
his preparations for the assault and massed infantry and 
chariots at strategic points for the final attack on the city. 
But the blow did not fall at once, for Sennacherib had his 
own theories about the best use to make of armies, and 
believed that a ruler who was sufficiently strong could 
achieve bloodless victories as satisfactory as those of the 
old-fashioned kind, and much moré economically. Already 
he had overrun the neighbouring country of Samaria with 
' the loss of a handful of men, and now he proposed, by 
the judicious mingling of propaganda, threats and cajolery, 
to march into Jerusalem without sacrificing a chariot or a 
javelin-thrower. He had in his service a gentleman of the 
name of Rab-shakeh, who controlled his Ministry of 
Propaganda ; and, as soon as the invading army was com- 
fortably placed to deliver (if need be) the knock-out blow, 
Rab-shakeh was sent forward to the walls of Jerusalem “ to 
the conduit of the upper pool which is in. the high-way of 
the fuller’s field,” and in a loud voice delivered his 
master’s message to the emissaries of Hezekiah, who were 
standing on the wall of the city. ; 

He began by calling the attention of the inhabitants to 
the fate which had overwhelmed their neighbours, and to 
the isolationism of their hoped-for allies. “What confidence 
is this,” he said, “ wherein thou trustest? On whom dost 
thou trust? Thou trustest upon the staff of this bruised 
reed, even upon Egypt, on which if a man lean it will go 
into his hand and pierce it.” What had happened, he 
asked, to Samaria, which had had the temerity to oppose 
him? And what was the good of this ideology of 
Hezekiah’s by which he appeared to put such store: 


If ye say . .. We trust in the Lord our God . . . hath 
any of the gods of the nations delivered at all his land 
out of the hand of the King of Assyria? Where are the 
gods of Hamath, and of Arpad? Where are the gods of 
Sepharvaim, Hena and Ivah? Have they delivered 
Samaria out of mine hand? Who are they among all the 
gods of the countries, that have delivered their country 
out of mine hand, that the Lord should deliver Jerusalem 
out of mine hand ? 


It was a formidable recital, and the trail of destruction 
which had overtaken one by one these rival ideologies 


might well make it appear that in war at least the Assyrian: 


scheme of life and belief and administration gave the 
country an irresistible advantage over all other schools of 
thought. And, as the screaming voice of Rab-shakeh 
developed his menacing argument, there was undoubtedly 
great danger that the nerves of his audience would give 
way ; for the envoys of Hezekiah, looking nervously over 
their shoulders at the townsfolk who stood behind them at 
the wall, did their best to protect the common people 
from the flood of propaganda that the Assyrian was pour- 
ing out at them. They could not commandeer any wire- 
less sets, but in an agitated voice they made a request 





* See the Second Book of Kings, chapters xviii and xix, in 
which the incident is told. 


to Rab-shakeh that he should behave himself in a more 
considerate manner and keep the populace out of the dis- 


cussion. 


Speak, I pray thee, said Hezekiah’s representative, to 
thy servants in the Syrian language, for we understand it: 
and talk not with us in the Jews’ language in the ears 
of the people that are on the wall. 

But the reply, of the Assyrian Minister of Propaganda to 
this very reasonable suggestion was unmistakable. It was 
too indelicately worded, not to say obscene, for the 
columns of The Economist; but it is reported verbatim in 
the Second Book of Kings, and its purport in less physical 
though less striking language was “I shall say what I 
damn well like.” © 

Having secured the ear of the populace and frightened 
them half out of their wits, the Assyrian Minister pro- 
ceeded to a description of the New Order which 
Sennacherib had planned, and the enviable life of security 
and plenty that the people of Jerusalem might lead if only 
they would be good and come quietly and behave like 
sensible folk: 

Thus saith the King of Assyria, cried Rab-shakeh, 
Make an agreement with me by a present, and then eat, 
ye every man of his own vine and every one of his fig. 
tree. Until I come and take you away to a land like 
your own land, a land of corn and wine, a land of bread 
and vineyards, a land of oil olive and of honey, that ye 
may live, and not die: and hearken not unto Hezekiah, 
when he persuadeth you. 

At this point in the discussion it would have looked to 
any neutral observer as though everything was finished. 
All the cards were in Sennacherib’s hands—numbers, 
weapons, military skill, and an overpowering weight of 
propaganda. Surely the thing was in the bag. 

But now a remarkable thing happened. There emerged 
from the semi-privacy in which he had been living in 
Jerusalem a man of the name of Isaiah, a man of great 
determination, unbending courage, bold judgment, and 
endowed with a gift of speech and a power of oratory that 
were to communicate his own high qualities to the hum- 
drum government of Jerusalem and all the inhabitants of 
the city. He told them that they must win and they 
would win ; that they were not to fear the words of the 
servants of the King of Assyria; that the Lord would 
cause him to fall by the sword in his own land ; that he 
should not come into the city nor shoot an arrow there 
nor cast a bank against it; but by the way he came by 
the same should he return. “I will put my hook in thy 
nose and my bridle in thy lips and I will turn thee 
back by the way by which thou camest.” So did he 
encourage his fellow countrymen to go forward with 
sober confidence. 

That appearance and the speech of Isaiah’s were the 
turning point in the campaign. The Assyrian challenge 
had been met and Rab-shakeh returned to Assyrian 
GHQ for further instructions. He found there that his 
leader’s intuitions had changed ; that Sennacherib had 
selected a new point of attack and started a war against 
Libnah, his plans for an assault on Jerusalem being for 
the time suspended. The stream of propaganda still 
flowed, but the worst of Jerusalem’s danger was behind 
her, and in due course either in the neighbourhood of 
the city or in the treacherous climate of Libnah 
Sennacharib’s legions were stricken by plague, so that he 
‘lost nearly two hundred thousand men and “ when they 
arose early in the morning, behold they were all dead 
corpses.” 

So: ended the great blitz and the result was rightly 
attributed—under Providence—to the courage, the 
enthusiasm of a few, and to the eloquence of one man 
who had known how to lead. 'It would be nice to find 
out what happened to Rab-shakeh and the Ministry of 
Propaganda which he had conducted with such ability. 
We may surmise perhaps that from his office in Nineveh 
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he passed the word down the Euphrates that it was 
Hezekiah who had devised the blitz method of warfare ; 
that it was at best a dirty business ; and that this low 
trick of massing large numbers of chariots and bowmen 


Hot Springs 


T= United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 

at Hot Springs ended iast week in an atmosphere of 
mutual goodwill. Its objective was “to ensure an abundant 
supply of the right kinds of food for all mankind” ; and, 
as President Roosevelt told the delegates, it “ demonstrated 
beyond question that free peoples all over the world can 
agree upon a common course of action and upon common 
machinery for action.” ; . 

The Conference was organised in four sections, each 
being divided into a number of committees, responsible for 
examining particular aspects of the general problem. 


Nutrition Standards 


The first section on Consumption Levels and Require- 
ments dealt with the causes and character of malnutrition 
in each country and sought to formulate national and inter- 
national goals for increased consumption. (a) Its report 
stresses the relationship between malnutrition and poverty— 
a relationship strikingly illustrated by the fact that the death 
rate from tuberculosis among poorly-fed peoples is from 
150-250 per 100,000, compared with 30-40 among better-fed 
peoples. (b) The picture is one of “world-wide under- 
consumption, malnutrition and its attendant evils” ; three- 
quarters of the 1,150 million inhabitants of Asia are living 
below decent health standards; malnutrition exists among 
the lower income groups of the United States and Europe ; 
and there are widespread deficiencies in tropical Africa, the 
West Indies and other colonial territories. (c) The war has 
aggravated an already serious position, (d) The Conference 
was not able to formulate a uniform set of dietary standards 
for general application, but it lays down certain broad prin- 
ciples. Such standards as those evolved by the League of 
Nations Technical Commission on Nutrition are universally 
applicable—there are no essential differences in the nutrient 
requirements of Eastern and Western peoples—and advances 
in nutritional science permit the establishment of minimum 
dietary requirements in terms of calory, protein, mineral 
and vitamin content. (e) The maintenance of health in war- 
time Britain shows what can be achieved through a scientific 
nutrition policy and the planned distribution of basic 
foodstuffs. (f) The Conference recommends that governments 
should provide systematic education in: food values, develop 
community services, school meals, factory canteens, and 
make special provision for pregnant women, nursing 
mothers, infants and adolescents. 


Agricultural Production 


The second section examined the. Expansion of 
Production and Adaptation to Consumption Needs. It 
distinguishes between the short and long-term objectives. 
(a) As a first step there should be an immediate increase, 
wherever possible, in the acreage of crops fer direct human 
consumption, even at the expense of postponing the 
replenishment of livestock herds. (b) For as long as short- 
ages continue, the governments, individually or collectively, 
should aim at coordinating national production policies and 
the means of transport and distribution, and should take 
measures to prevent speculation and price fluctuations. 
(c) Fhose countries which, because they have been free from 
the impact of war, have been producing more than their 
normal output should maintain and, if possible, expand 
production, and should develop the manufacture of farm 
machinery and fertilisers. 

_ (d) The period of transition will involve considerable ad- 
justments in policies. Countries which have excess capacity 
and those which have deficient capacity will both have pro- 
gressively to adjust their allocation of resources, in order to 
conform to the long-term plan. (e) The long-term programme 
of each nation should be to increase the efficiency of pro- 
duction through better farming methods, measures for soil 
conservation, the encouragement of research, the exploita- 
tion of undeveloped areas through land clearance, drainage 
and irrigation projects ; and to introduce changes designed 
to foster the production at home of protective and rela- 
tively perishable foodstuffs (vegetables, milk, eggs and 
fruit). (f) Nations should not attempt artificially to produce 
nutritionally desirable foods which can easily be obtained 
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and javelin throwers to intimidate civilian populations 
was not the kind of good, clean war which a nation of 
high culture like the Assyrians could either approve or 
respect. 


A Summary 


elsewhere. (g) The Conference recommends greater facilities 
for obtaining technical assistance and the extension of 
credit, at low rates of interest, to help the small farmer. (h) 
It invites the nations to prepare periodic statistical reports, 
which would be submitted to a permanent International 
Food Organisation ; to study the possibilities of extending 
producer and consumer cooperatives; and to undertake 
surveys of their systems of land tenure and their land and 
water resources, with a view to determining where produc- 
tion can be increased and rendered more efficient, what 
areas could be developed and what services in the way of 
engineering, drainage, etc., would be needed. (7) In order to 
facilitate occupational adjustments, the Conference recom- 
mends that countries with large populations in relation to 
their agriculture should develop suitable industries for 
processing and preserving their own produce, and should 
be assisted to export processed articles rather than raw 
materials, and to import machinery and tools. Where 
feasible, intra-national and international migration should 
be encouraged, and assisted by the provision of occupa- 
tional training schemes, special labour bureaux and economic 
and social facilities for settlements. (j) The International 
Organisation would play an important part in facilitating 
migration, as well as in coordinating the work of improving 
agricultural efficiency and promoting research in the various 
countries. 

Improvement of Distribution 

The recommendations of section 3, on The Facilitation 
and Improvement of Distribution, are less definite in 
character, since they depend on international agree- 
ment in the wider field of reconstruction. (a) The Con- 
ference recognises that the key to the long-term problem 
lies in full employment, with generally increased purchasing 
power and improved standards of living. (b) It emphasises 
the need for maintaining a balance between agriculture and 
industry, and denounces international trade barriers and 
restrictions. (c) Expanded production without improved dis- 
tribution is valueless, and in the immediate post-war period 
it will be necessary to ensure the most economic distribu- 
tion of available supplies, and to avoid price fluctuations and 
unrestrained competition. (d) Though provision of food for 
national needs is primarily the responsibility of each nation, 
under-nutrition after the war will necessitate international 
action on a large scale. (e) International commodity arrange- 
ments will be necessary, and these should allow effective 
representation of consumers, the maintenance of adequate 
reserves and the orderly disposal of surpluses. (In this 
connection, the British delegation favoured the creation of 
an international buffer stock, which would guarantee ample 
supplies for consumers and markets for producers, but the 
details of how such a buffer stock would be operated appear 
to have been left for later consideration.) 

(f) The Conference advocates international standardisation 
in methods of processing, preserving, storing, packing and 
transport, with international minimum standards for drugs 
and fertilisers and measures for protecting the consumer 
from unfair trade practices. (g) It recommends that full use 
should be made of such wartime developments as dehydra- 
tion, and in general that there should be greater cooperation 
in securing marketing economies. ‘ 


International Machinery 


The work of the final section concerns the Permanent 
International Machinery through which the Conference 
recommendations may be carried out. (a) Until such time as 
a Permanent Food Organisation can be established, an 
Interim Commission is to function in Washington, meeting 
not later than July 15th. (b) This Commission will be charged 
with the promotion and coordination of research, and with 
the collection and dissemination of information. It will 
submit to the individual Governments recommendations for 
action along the lines agreed by the Conference. (c) It will 
examine such questions as the development of agricultural 
resources, commodity arrangements, consumer cooperatives, 
land tenure and other subjects considered at the Conference. 
It will thus perform in the field of food and agriculture 
many of the same functions as the ILO fulfils in the 
sphere of labour. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Design for Victory 


The investment of Pantellaria and Lampedusa, in itself, 
gives no clue to the Allies’ next intentions. In one aspect, 
these islands are impediments to be removed from the Medi- 
terranean passage ; in another, they are stepping-stones to 
Europe. In which light they are now to be regarded is not 
yet revealed, It is symptomatic of the transformation that 
has taken place in the balance of power that Mr Churchill’s 
‘speeches are now scanned and sifted, by friend and foe alike, 
with even more avidity for information about the future 
course of events than were Hitler’s speeches between 1938 
and 1941. There is little doubt that the eloquent discretion of 
the Prime Minister’s report to Parliament on Tuesday left the 
scanners and sifters, very properly, dissatisfied. Two points 
in particular were in the minds of a number of listeners 
and readers at home. Some people have lately seen signs, so 
they thought, of a change in the strategical intentions of the 
Allies. Is the attempt being made, they ask, to win the 
war in Europe primarily by bombing? Have the directors of 
Allied strategy, they wonder anxiously, watered down the 
policy of “ Hitler first,” under pressure for action now in the 
Far East? Statements by Mr Churchill in the United States 
has given rise to both these speculations. In his speech 
to Congress, he said that the experiment of winning the 
war by bombing was “well worth trying”; and he told a 
press conference that the wars against Germany and Japan 
would be pursued “ concurrently,” and not “ consecutively.” 
On Tuesday, Mr Churchill neither confirmed nor removed 
these doubts. Air bombardment, he stated, would be “ the 
first cause” of the enemy’s ruin, and he gave it as the aim 
of Allied effort to achieve “ the complete destruction of our 
foes by bombing from the air, in addition to other means.” 
He told how the heightening of the bombing offensive, de- 
cided upon by him last summer as Minister of Defence, had 
involved “sacrifices everywhere”; and he spoke of the fruitful 
use of long-range air power against enemy submarines. Of 
the war in the East, he said very little. The giving of “ more 
speedy and effective aid” to China, and of “a stronger 
measure of security” to Australia and New Zealand, he 


declared, is “constantly in mind.” To the layman, one thing . 


seems certain: a decision to rely chiefly on bombing in 
Europe, and to concentrate forces in the Pacific before Hitler 
is beaten, would be contrary both to the high opportunity of 
victory that now confronts Allied arms and to ‘Mr (Churchill’s 
own principles of attack by every means against the most 
dangerous enemy. To have the initiative, Mr Churchill said, 
is “a heavy and exacting responsibility,” as well as an im- 
mense advantage. The time that has been gained by vic- 
tories in Russia and Africa will equally be lost whether it 
is not used or is dissipated in failure. The Prime 
Minister specifically said that “amphibious operations of 
peculiar complexity and hazard on a large scale are ap- 
- proaching”; and on balance there seems no reason to 
suppose that the combined assault upon Europe by all arms 
for which the whole world is now waiting will be delayed 
too long. The coming struggle in Russia—“ the greatest 
battles impending ”—has yet to start, and a main purpose 
of the Allies in Europe this year must be to synchronise the 
blows they give and receive with the fortunes of the 
Russians, who are “ bearing the heaviest burden, and pay- 
ing the highest price in blood and life.” It still seems likely, 
therefore, that when the curtain goes up, the drama will 
unfold on land’ and at sea, as well as in the air, and “ that 
wicked man” will be the central figure. That is the 
Churchillian manner—and the right design for victory. 


* * x 


Bombs v. Torpedoes 


In the course of his speech in the House of Commons, 
Mr Churchill pictured the war, in one aspect, as a contest 


between British bombers and German submarines. The first . 


priority in this country must be the U-boat war, because 
upon shipping all else depends—and because the Germans 
are basing their few remaining hopes upon the sinking ot 
Allied ships. At the moment, the vast under-water offensive 
is being more than held. May was the best month both for 
Allied losses and U-boat casualties since December, 1941. 
The method of attack in packs means that the U-boats can 
be, and are being, brought to battle. “We may have set- 


backs ”—but it seems unlikely that, at the worst, the U-boats 
can do more than impede and slow down the Allied advance. 
Meanwhile, in the air, the enemy is being worn down re- 
morselessly. The process of wearing down is necessarily 
slower than very many people suppose ; and the need for 
aircraft to perform, on a larger scale in a bigger battle, the 
Strategical and technical tasks that were carried out so 
effectively in Tunisia means that the margin of resources 
available for long-range air bombardment is not large enough 
to permit the continuous blasting that would probably be 
required if the great experiment of victory by bombing 
alone were to be made. It means, too, that the same organi- 
sation of co-operation and combined’ command that was 
evolved ad hoc in North Africa will be needed in the wider 
sphere of combat. At present Allied air power is plainly 
all-purpose. The bombing of Italian islands, bases and towns 
is as directly an aid to naval and military operations as it is 
an offensive against output and morale; and the momen: 
Allied troops land on the outworks of German Europe, with 
the way cleared and the landing covered by air mastery, the 
same will be true of the bombing of Germany and its 
western fiefs. 


~ * 


A Palace Revolution 


The situation in Buenos Aires, after the military 
coup d’état which began last Friday, is still far from stable. 
Nor has the provisional Government, headed by General 
Pedro Ramirez, a former Minister of War in the Castillo 
Government, issued a statement of policy. The Government 
was, however, formally sworn in on June 7th, and its legality 
has been recognised by the Supreme Court. The personnel 
of the Cabinet is wholly military and Conservative ; and 
the vice-president, as in the short-lived Cabinet formed 
by General Arturo Rawson, the leader of the coup d’état of 
June 4th, is Rear-Admiral Saba Sueyro. Ex-President Cas- 
tillo is said to be at liberty in Buenos Aires ; after a brief 
attempt to rally the country behind him from a mine- 
sweeper in the River Plate, he acquiesced in thé fait 
accompli. His former Cabinet, some members of which 
retreated to the Argentine embassy at Montevideo, have been 
permitted to remain at large. It seems likely that the 
withdrawal of General Rawson from the political limelight, 
after one crowded day of office, in which he dissolved Con- 
gress,yand suppressed the Communist newspaper La Hora, 
was due to personal difficulties rather than to any diver- 
ence of policy between him.and his successor. The dropping 
of the only two civilians in the Rawson Cabinet, both of 
whom are accused of pro-Nazi sympathies, scarcely illumi- 
nates the ideological confusion which surrounds the leaders 
of this revolution. It is plain from the tone of Axis pro- 
paganda that Berlin knows as little as London or Washing- 
ton of what the new Argentine Government really stands 
for. The immediate cause of the revolt is believed to have 
been the knowledge that President Castillo had virtually 
secured the election of his nominee, Patron Costas, as his 
successor at the forthcoming presidental elections, and that 
an important section of Argentine opinion resented the 
prospect of automatic, and indefinitely continued, govern- 
ment by the Castillo clique. 


* * * 


Government by Military Junta 


The background of this truly Latin American change of 
Government is complicated. President Castillo’s rule—his 
maintenance of a state of emergency, his avoidance of free 
elections and his rigid censorship—was authoritarian with- 
out being strong. It was widely criticised and generally 
unpopular ; but there is no ground at all for supposing that 
he has been displaced by democrats. His democratic and 
Radical critics who might possibly command a majority at 
a free election apparently remain in the wilderness. The 
Argentine press on June 5th, it is true, contained a number 
of articles pressing for a return to the exercise of demo- 
cratic rights and condemning the prevalent corruption. The 
Uruguayan press, however, has continued to point out that 
in the absence of evidence to the contrary, a military gov- 
ernment appears to have replaced a civilian dictatorship. 
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The military, no doubt, had purposes to serve in domestic 
politics, but it seems likely that the immediate occasion 
for the revolt lay in the international situation, Not that the 
coup is necessarily to be interpreted—as was done in the 
first flush both in Washington and London—as a pro-Allied 
move heralding a diplomatic rupture with the Axis. This 
may still be the case, but so far General Ramirez has com- 
mitted himself only to a policy of continuity in foreign 
relations, coupled with a reiteration of Argentine neutrality 
and independence, But what chiefly alarmed the Argentine 
soldiers and sailors was the fact that Brazil, Chile and 
Uruguay are all having their military and naval establish- 
ments expanded by Lend-Lease facilities, while Argentina, 
which likes to think of herself as the leader of South 
America, is lqgsing ground. The United Nations—and par- 
ticularly the United States—will, of course, require some 
more substantial proofs of sincerity than a mere 
change of personnel. No doubt it remains as true as 
ever that Argentina contains a large number of genuine 
democrats who fervently support the cause of the United 
Nations. Since the death of General Justo, the most dis- 
tinguished supporter of the Allied cause—he offered his per- 
sonal services to belligerent Brazil—this section of opinion 
has lacked leadership. It does not appear to have found 
it in the new Government. 


x * bad 


The French National Committee 


The Committee of National, Liberation was established 
on June 3rd by virtue of an Ordinance signed by General 
Giraud and General de Gaulle. The Committee will con- 
duct France’s united war effort ; it will exercise authority 
in all unoccupied French territories; 1t will have diplo- 
matic representation; it will continue to exercise its func- 
tions until the total—or even partial—liberation ot France 
makes it possible to set up a provisional Government in 
France according to the laws of the Republic. The imper- 
sonality and collective responsibility of the new Committee 
are assured. Under the alternating Presidency of General 
Giraud and General de Gaulle, there are twelve members: 
M. André Philip—Minister of the Interior and of French 
Resistance; M. René Massigli—Foreign Minister ; M. Jean 
Monnet—Minister for Armament and Supplies ; General 
Catroux—Moslem Affairs ; M. René Pleven—Colonies ; M. 
Henri Bonnet—Information ; M. Adrien Tixier—Labour ; 
M. Maurice Couve de Murville—Finance ; General Georges 
—BMinister Without Portfolio; M. Diethelm—Production 
and Trade; Dr. Jules Abadie—Justice, Education and 
Health; M. René Mayer—Communications and Merchant 
Navy. This list is remarkable by the number of men in it 
who are not, strictly speaking, politicians. M. Monnet is a 
financial expert with League of Nations experience before 
the war; he was Chairman of the Anglo-French Co- 


. ordinating Committee before the collapse of France and 


afterwards worked in Washington on the British Supply 
Council. M. de Murville was second in command at the 
French Treasury. M. René Mayer was the Director of 
French Railways. M. Adrien Tixier was Under-Secretary 
of the ILO. The technical qualifications of these men are 
more important than their previous attachment either to 
General Giraud or General de Gaulle. The same is probably 
true of M. Massigli, who was a career diplomatist until 1942. 
M. Bonnet’s appointment is remarkable since, a “ neutral ” 


figure with a long League of Nations experience, he repre- , 


sents a compromise between the two Generals. He replaces 
M. Labarthe, General Giraud’s Minister of Information ; 
General de Gaulle’s candidate was M. Soustel. The appoint- 
ment of M. Philip as Minister of the Interior and of Resist- 
ance raises the interesting question whether the new Com- 
mittee will have full authority over the ange gre move- 
ment in France or whether some attempt will be made to 
keep it under the more personal direction of General de 
Gaulle. The field of civil administration is now fairly well 
settled, but there have been no decisions yet on the final 
form of French military organisation. The first decrees of 
the new Committee established a War Committee which 
was to be small and include the heads of the departments 
most directly concerned. It has not yet been set up, partly 
no doubt because none of the Service appointments has 
yet been made. There is no Commissioner either for the 
Army, the Navy or the Air Force. The military problem 
also. includes the delicate question of General Giraud’s 
position. For the time being he combines the Presidency 
of the National Committee with the post of Commander- 
in-Chief. This is not in accordance with French practice. 
Everything will depend now on the good will which the 
Committee members bring to their work and the degree 
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to which the Committee can avoid the legacy of the ‘Third 
Republic—which still haunted Vichy—that of a changing 
and unstable, and therefore irresponsible, Cabinet. 


*« * * 


Parliament 


There was a touching scene, almost one of reconcilia- 
tion, when Mr Aneurin Bevan associated himself with Mr 
Greenwood’s tribute to the Prime “Minister on behalf of the 
Labour Party. The particular passage in Mr Churchill’s 
speech which evoked Mr Bevan’s generous response 
deserves quotation in full: 


Let me record the fact that this House, a democratic institu- 
tion based upon universal suffrage, which has preserved its 
function and authority intact and undiminished during the 
war, and has shown it can change and sustain government 
with equal consistency of purpose, has proved: itself the 
foundation and instrument for the waging of successful war 


and for the safety of the state never surpassed in modern 
Or ancient times. 


There have been times when the Prime Minister, pressed 
by crowded and anxious events, has been somewhat short 
and even harsh with his parliamentary critics. Some of those 
critics, and not least Mr Bevan, beset by the same anxieties 
as Mr Churchill, with none of his vast responsibility or 
store of information, have carried their duty of vigilant in- 
terrogation and personal scepticism somewhat beyond the 
limits of democratic helpfulness. On balance, however, 
neither the Prime Minister nor any of the relatively few 
Members of courage and energy among the Commons, upon 
whom his unparalleled wartime authority has rested, has 
forgotten that a central question in this struggle has been 
the ability of free men to oppose disciplined force to aggres- 
sive tyranny by free and representative means. First and last, 
Mr Churchill is a man of Parliament; his status as a world 
leader and his renown as the direct spokesman of British 
determination, has not abated his recognition that he is 
‘what he is because of the peculiar British system of repre- 
sentative and responsible government. It ‘is this fact, per- 
haps more than any other, that has enabled the parliamentary 
method to prove, for a second time in a generation, that 
in a fight to the finish it can guide even 


easy-going folk, wishing to lead a free life with active politics 
and other opportunities of innocent diversion and of national 
self-improvement : 


to a successful issue against a nation cradled in war and 
the discipline of military ways. The present House of Com- 
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mons is not a conspicuously able or representative body. 
Like the leaders whom Mr Churchill replaced in 1940, it 
was the product of a depression in British political life. Yet 
the tradition of parliamentary vigilance and responsible 
authority is so strong that this assembly has earned the 
high tribute which Mr Churchill has paid it—which is 
at the least a happy augury for the ability of this country 
to avoid the political pitfalls which will inevitably open up 
when the tension of total, war is relaxed. 


x x * 


Enterprise 


The speech made by the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, Mr Ralph Assheton, to the Engineering Indus- 
tries Association was probably intended to be, and has 
certainly been taken as, a reply to Mr Herbert Morrison’s 
recent speeches on the post-war relations between state 
and industry. Mr Assheton spoke, he said, as a Progressive 
Conservative. His purpose was not to deny that there is a 
very large sphere for advance by the method of guidance 
and direction by the state. Nor did he wish to assert that 
all was well with the present condition of private enter- 
prise; he specifically advocated “strict control” of 
monopolies and price rings—a most welcome advance for a 
Conservative member of the Government. Mr Assheton’s 
chief purpose was to assert that private enterprise would 
have a vital role to play in the future of economic organisa- 
tion. It would continue to exist, not merely as a temporary 
concession until the state could get around to abolishing it 
completely, but permanently and deliberately, within its 
proper sphere, because it had merits of its own that are 
essential to a free society. He came to the defence both of 
the profit motive and of the institution of private property. 
The former, with its “ruthless test of efficiency,” and the 
latter, through the widespread guarantee of individual free- 
dom it would provide if it were more widely diffused than at 
present, both form necessary elements of a balanced society. 
It was the proper role of the state to “supervise, advise 
and restrain” private industry—there could be no going 
back to laisser faire. But even as an ultimate ideal, the com- 
plete “absorption” of private enterprise by the state was 
to be rejected, and though controls of the wartime intensity 
could not be removed immediately the war is over, they 
should be retained only as temporary expedients. 


* 


All this is very true and needed saying. There is no 
real disagreement between Mr Morrison and Mr Assheton. 
Mr Morrison has himself emphasised the case that can 
be made for private enterprise and Mr Assheton- would 
not deny the case for public enterprise. What they are both 
condemning—and very rightly—is unenterprise, Mr Morri- 
son being more concerned with private unenterprise and 
Mr Assheton with public unenterprise. In fact, the country 
is now very close indeed to realising that there is nothing 
more substantial than shades of emphasis between the views 
of responsible leaders in both parties on the proper rela- 


tionship between the state and industry. The more is the — 


pity that misguided partisans—the latest example is the 
Daily Herald in its comment on Mr Assheton’s speech— 
try to whip up differences where there are none, to impute 
motives that do not exist and to excite hostility where 
there should be unity in further progress. Democratic 
society will have enough difficulty in struggling with its real 
conflicts, without dead arguments being resurrected or 
unreal controversies created. 


x * * 


Labour and Beveridge 


After the storm which the controversial questions of 
Communist affiliation and the electoral truce will un- 
doubtedly arouse at the Lal party’s conference next 
week, its discussions on the BevV®ridge Report may conceiv- 
ably seem like sailing in calm seas. But there is one rock, 
even here, on which good temper may split and founder. 
This is the fact that Labour members of the Cabinet have 
not only supported, but also approved, the decisions of the 
‘Government on the Beveridge Report, while the majority 
both of Labour M.P.s and party members have done neither. 
The Executive Committee has tabled a resolution welcoming 
the social security plan as “an important advance towards a 
democratic social policy,” while recognising room for amend- 
ments and improvements, and calling for immediate legisla- 
tion. The interest of the Labour movement as a whole can 
be gauged from the fact that over 40 resolutions relating 
to the report have been submitted. No precise indication 
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of the official Labour attitude to the detailed proposals of 
the plan had been given until the Executive’s report to the 
Conference set out the National Council of Labour’s deci- 
sions on the individual ‘recommendations, in comparison 
with the Government’s declarations. The proposal for a 
Ministry of Social Security is accepted, subject to the estab- 
lishment of representative advisory committees to avoid 
bureaucratic administration, and to the assimilation of the 
Ministry of Pensions in the new organisation. So is the pro- 
posal for the supersession of approved societies. The Execu- 
tive suggests a higher rate of benefit for industrial disability 
—30s. against the Beveridge 24s.—and a reduction in the 
period of transition for old age pensioners from 20 to 10 
years. The proposal for an Industrial Assurance Board, re- 
jected by the Government, is accepted, and stress put on the 
need for a maximum charge for funerals. The proposal for 
making unemployment benefit conditional upon attendance 
at a training centre, which touches most closely the craft 
principles of the trade unions, is accepted, subject to a right 
of appeal against arbitrary decisions. On the face of it, this 
seems to be much the most significant decision the Execu- 
tive has made; but the fact that it is accepted subject 
to further consideration in the light of the Tomlinson Report 
for the rehabilitation of the disabled suggests that this deci- 
sion may be much narrower in its import than appears at 
first sight. The question is whether the trade unions will 
continue to insist on the reinstatement of unemployed 
workers in their old or similar occupations at their old rates 
of pay regardless of the changing structure of industry. 
Mobility of labour will be a vital requirement of prosperity 
and full employment after the war—and it is likely that the 
answer of the trade unions to this fundamental question 
has still not been given. The discussions of the Beveridge 
’ plan may have a bearing on the election to the Treasurership. 
Mr Greenwood is closely identified with the original appoint- 
ment of the Beveridge Committee, and with the Labour 
party’s revolt in the House of Commons last February, while 
Mr Morrison had the task of explaining to the House why 
the Government could not accept certain recommendations. 
In the meantime, it is interesting to hear that. Sir James 
Grigg has at last allowed a summary, though not Sir 
William Beveridge’s own, to be distributed by ABCA. The 
soldiers of a democracy will now be able, with official 
approval, to read about what they are fighting for. 


*« * x 


In Darkest Scotland 


This week’s debate in the House of Commons on hous- 
ing and health in Scotland tended to concentrate on housing. 
It is not surprising that Members should have stressed the 
acute shortage of housing because it has a very direct 
influence on Scottish health. There are possibly individual 
English towns which have an equally bad record, if not 


worse, but if the statistics for the whole of the two countries | 


are compared, it seems that the black spots of Scotland are 
a little bit darker than England’s. The maternal mortality 
rate is about 2 per thousand higher. The infant mortality 
rate, though declining, is considerably higher ; the record 
low figure of 68.5 per thousand live births in 1939, almost 
achieved again Iast year, compares with 50 for England and 
Wales in 1939, and the rate rose to 78 per thousand in 1940. 
Tuberculosis, an environmental disease, has increased both 
north and south of the Border since the war began, but 


. whereas in England and Wales the percentage increase in 


deaths in 1941 compared with 1938-39 was 12.1, in Scotland 
it was 20. Moreover, although last year the number of TB 
deaths in England and Wales fell from over 28,000 to 25,500, 
in Scotland the number, according to one Member, is likely 
to have been stationary, and according to another Member 
will have shown a slight increase. In the light of these 
Statistics, the stories painted by the Scottish Members of the 
housing conditions in Glasgow and Clydeside are given an 
added urgency. Nor is the problem entirely one of Scotttish 
slums. Part of the overcrowding in the cities is due to the 
depopulation of the Highlands, which in its turn is partly 
due to the lack of amenities in Highland homes. Thus the 
remedy must be more far-reaching than a mere housing 
programme for Glasgow and Clydeside, which would only 
temporarily remove the worst symptoms. It is a case of 
recasting on a national scale the Scottish economy as a 
whole. 
* * 


The VADs 


_ The War Office’s acceptance of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Aid Detachments (Cmd. 6448) ends a 
controversy that began over a year ago. In May, 1942, the 
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Army Council proposed that the VADs should be merged 
in the ATS, partly because it considered that the best use 
of man and woman power would thereby be made, and 
partly for the sake of individual VADs, for whom there is no 
prospect of advancement to officer status—in fact, the only 
promotion obtainable is from a Grade II nursing member to 
Grade I. A further reason for the merger was that an 
anomaly was created where VAD members were serving 
alongside the ATS. The VADs were not subject to military 
discipline, and, in the case of Grade I nursing members, but 
not dispensers, cooks and typists, had certain privileges such 
as first-class travel and board and washing allowance, and 
accommodation scale, as for the QAIMNS. The British Red 
Cross Society and the Order. of St. John protested against 
these proposals on the grounds that there would be no 
saving of manpower because many of the VADs would 
prefer to resign and take up other war work rather than 
be transferred to the ATS, and also that the wearing of 
ATS uniform would be objectionable to nursing VADs, who 
held that a’ nurse’s uniform commands special respect in 
hospital wards and off duty. The Committee was thereupon 
appointed to examine the problem. Its first recommendation 
is that the status and rahge of duties of VAD nursing mem- 
bers should be the same as that which would apply to the 
ATS nursing orderlies who are being recruited to replace 
RAMC nursing orderlies; this means that the privileges 
referred to will lapse. VADs, like members of the ATS, 
should be subject to military law, and, to avoid dual control, 
the office of commandant should be abolished and VAD 
welfare left to the officers commanding units, and to the 
QAIMNS officers. There would be no officer ranks in the 
VAD, but selected members should be eligible for direct 
commission in the ATS. Others should be eligible for pro- 
motion up to the rank of warrant officer to assist hospital 
matrons in supervising domestic matters affecting the VADs. 
If these recommendations, are carried out, the Committee 
considers that there is no case for merging VADs with 
the ATS. The former should be allowed to keep their own 
identity and their own uniform—though there is a specific 
recommendation that the expensive uniforms so often 
favoured by certain VADs should be avoided. 


* * * 


Whistling in the Dark 


The demonstration held at the Berlin Sportpalast on 
Saturday last, June 5th, throws some light on the state of 
German opinion. The chief speakers were Professor Speer, 
who a year ago was put in charge of the rationalisation of 
the German armament industry, and Dr. Goebbels, who has 
recently emerged into new prominence as official public 
substitute during Hitler’s prolonged disappearing act, and as 
chief propagandist in the “total mobilisation” drive of 
recent months. In the course of Speer’s long speech ‘some 
figures were given about German armament production in 
1943. In May, 1943, the total output of munitions was six 
times greater than the monthly output in 1941. The manu- 
- facture of guns was up by 400 per cent. Significantly the 

production of light and medium tanks was only 20 per cent 
of 1941. The output of heavy tanks and assault guns ‘had 
increased between February and May, 1943, by 250 per 
cent. These figures are impressive, and, although there is 
no possibility of checking them, some of them may even be 
true. But Speer shrewdly chose the average monthly output 
of 1941 as a basis of comparison; in other words, the 
period during which Hitler ordered the stoppage of the 
‘production of certain kinds of munitions and weapons on 
the grounds that the stocks were enormous and the war 
nearly won. The year 1941 was a peak year in Germany’s 
overall production, but during 1942 the actual production of 
munitions and weapons was greater, because heavier restric- 
tions were put on civilian output. The figures given by 
Speer would have looked very different had he chosen 1942 
as a basis. His speech may have served its chief purpose— 
to encourage the German people with a picture of their own 
strength. But it betrays their uneasiness over the comparison 
between the German and the Allied war effort. They suspect 
that the Allies, especially the Americans, are outproducing 
them. Hence the idea of “total mobilisation,” primarily a 
political manoeuvre designed to make the Germans believe 
that in their overstrained war economy:there was still a big 
slack to take in ; hence Speer’s figures to convince them that 
the slack has been taken in to good effect. The most interest- 
ing point of the Rally was, however, the background against 
which Speer’s production pep talk was set. There was no 
question of “on to victory.” On the contrary, the tone 
throughout was grim and glum, the theme that of no 
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surrender, and holding out against all odds. This probably 
explains Dr. Goebbels’ dismal failure in his attempt to repeat 
his revivalist performance of last February. His tirades 
against the Jews and the bombing attacks fell flat. He had 
little else to say. The Doctor is finding that a military 
dictatorship, fed on glory, cannot pull a recipe for morale out 
of its tin helmet when the day comes for defensive warfare. 


* *x * 


Re-educating Germany. 


Both in America and Britain, there is a persistent myth 
that the re-education of the German people is a mechanical 
job which can be perfectly well managed provided a 
sufficient number of serious-minded democrats—aAllies as 
well as German emigrants—are trained for the job. Mr 
Wallace and Mr R. A. Butler have done well in recent 
weeks to remind the world that the re-education of Germany 
will be done by Germans. Both stressed two stages in the 
process of re-education. The first is total military defeat. 
The realisation that blood and glory ends in defeat and 
disgrace is in itself a very powerful lesson, and judging by 
the recent purges in the German universities—purges which 
have included professors as distinguished as Kurt Huber, 
of Munich—it is possible that the lesson of defeat is already 
being learned. The next stage is to encourage those people 
in Germany who believe, in Mr Wallace’s words, in a 
“ peaceful, worthwhile purpose in life.’ He believes that 
they exist. The Allies’ delicate task is to temper stern 
justice for war criminals with generosity and understanding 
for the young men and women on whose collaboration the 
future of Europe must to a great extent depend. In other 
words, it is as bad to snub the democrats as to appease 
the militarists. There is, however, a third step in the pro- 
cess of re-education which Mr. Wallace perhaps had in 
mind when he turned from discussing the re-education 


of Germany to talk of the political immaturity of the 
American people in 1918: 


As a nation we decided we were not ready to take on 
adult responsibilities. We were not ready even to graduate 
from high school, and some of us wanted to go back to the 
eighth grade. 

It is no use expecting the German people to rediscover the 
way of peace, democracy and responsible international 


action if the peace-loving Powers merely pursue retribution. 
as they did last time. 
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Licensing 


Plans for post-war organisation still flow from trades 
which wish to see something like a gild system after the 
war, with restriction of entry. Everything that draws atten- 
tion to this movement does a public service, whatever the 
intentions of the inquirers or publicists. The Association 
of Rotary International in Great Britain and Ireland has 
made a survey of projects through its constituent clubs ;. 
and it emerges quite clearly that, in the retail trade, for 
instance, there is a general wish among the associations 
to see both the number of shops and of traders restricted. 
There would be, it seems, a National Council, made up 
of representatives of employers and work people with a 
leaven of independent members. Each separate trade or 
group of traders would have its own committee. Each trader 
would be compelled to belong to the organisation of his 
group. There can be no doubt that trade organisations of 
this kind might well perform very valuable technical and 
professional functions. But it would only be possible to 
view their spread, on a compulsory basis and with the 
sanction of the state, with anything like equanimity, if, at 
the same time, it were made impossible for such bodies 
to engage in the practices that condemn them out of hand 
from the national standpoint, whatever their other virtues 
and uses. These practices are well known: the fixing of 
minimum prices and of maximum quotas of sales or out- 
put; and the restriction of entry—in short the superses- 
sion of competition by quasi-monopoly to the harm of the 
consumer. Unfortunately, it seems that restriction of entry 
‘and of competition is fundamental to almost all these plans. 
Even among the associations tha agree on this principle of 
restriction, however, there is some disagreement. They 
cannot decide how to deal with “mixed businesses,” with 
the sale of perfumery or soap, for instance, by a pharma- 
cist, when there is a grocer next door. This sort of problem 
is very much exercising the ironmongers’ associations—furni- 
ture shops which sell gardening tools and paint, drapers 
who sell hardware and so on. Thé aim is to prevent traders 
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from selling what they will, just as it is to prevent buyers 
from purchasing what they want where they choose. For- 
tunately, it is much: more difficult to do than to aspire to. 


Shorter Notes 


The leader of the Ceylon State Council stated this week 
that the Board of Ministers considered that the British 
Government’s declaration on constitutional reform in 
Ceylon (discussed in an article in The Economist last week, 
page 725) marked a definite advance. He added that they 
did not like the qualifications in the statement but, believ- 
ing that they were unnecessary and would decay from 
disuse, they were proceeding to frame a constitution in 
accordance with the Government’s offer. 

* 


Amends have been made to the Jews and Arabs 
arrested in Tangier for suspected pro-ally sympathies. A 
“ pardon ” has been issued by General Uriarte, the Spanish 
Governor of Tangier, and their release was initiated toward 
the end of last week. 


* 


At a press conference last week, Sir Wilson Jameson, 
Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health, stated that 
by the end of last year about 33 million children in 
England and Wales had been protected against diphtheria 
under the free scheme organised by the local authorities. 
Others had been immunised by private doctors or had been 
protected before 1941 when the national campaign was 
started. At least 50 per cent of the children aged 1-15 are 
immunised, but efforts will be made to raise the percentage 
to°75, for until that figure is reached, there will still be 
diphtheria epidemics in various parts of the country. The 
value of immunisation is shown by the fact that the number 
of deaths last year was 1,000 fewer and, the number of notifi- 
cations 13,000 fewer than the average for the previous ten 
years, 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Agricultural Conversion 


(By a Correspondent in Iowa) 


Des Moines, April 30th 


HE conversion of American agriculture to serve war 

needs is still far less complete than the conversion of 
industry, and will not be made complete in 1943. Partly, 
this is because there are so many more individuals making 
the basic decisions: there are over 6 million farms in the 
continental United States, with the operator and his family 
providing three-fourths of the total farm labour force for 
the lot. Partly it is because of the dangerous jockeying for 
position by the political spokesmen for agriculture and for 
labour, and by different interest groups within agriculture 
itself. Partly it is because the huge federal Department of 
Agriculture and the farm groups that have benefited from its 
activities find it hard to make the drastic shifts in attitude 
and measures necessary to switch from crop reduction and 
price raising to crop expansion and price limiting, though 
this switch was inherent in the whole “ parity ” concept and 
was consciously formulated from the start by such farm 
spokesmen as the Vice-President, Mr Henry A. Wallace. 


One of the frictions most puzzling to outsiders and most 
dangerous to full production arises out of the notorious 
fact that roughly half the farmers in the United States pro- 
duce nearly all the marketable surplus of food. So when the 
war brought a need to expand food production instead of 
to contract it, two schools of thought developed: one 
emphasising the desixsbility of getting the productive half 


to produce yet more; the other emphasising the desira- 
bility of getting the largely untapped half into production 
for the market. 

The latter school was championed inside the federal 
Department of Agriculture by the Farm Security Admini- 
stration (FSA), which since 1937 has been engaged in a 
wide variety of endeavours to ‘help low-income farm 
families toward self-support at better living standards; also 
by certain economists in the department’s planning branch, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and, briefly, last 
winter by Mr H. W. Parisius while he was Director of 
Food Production. Outside the Department this policy was 
championed by the left wing of New Dealers generally and 
by the National Farmers’ Union, the one of the three chief 
private farm organisations which has been closest to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on domestic policies in recent years. 

This school promised a 20 per cent increase in farm pro- 
duction at a time when conservatives were fearful that there 
might instead be a decrease: 1942 had unusually favourable 
weather, the larger commercial farms were’ at, or near, 
capacity in that year, farm labour was being drawn off to 
the armed forces and war industries, and farm machinery 
production had been ordered to be cut to 23 per cent of 
1940 and a cumbersome system of rationing applied to 
existing stocks of farm machinery. 

Even so, Mr Parisius thought an expansion could be 
achieved, mainly by a gigantic extension of the highly 
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individualised “case work” methods developed by the 
FSA. 

A whole train of obstacles—political, administrative and 
economic—stood in the way of this ambitious proposal. 
The political ones hit first. The severest critics of the FSA 
were among the substantial commercial farmers and plan- 
tation operators and their spokesmen in the Department of 
Agriculture and the farm organisations. Many of these 
thought the FSA “clients” were “ worthless,” the FSA 
staff “dreamers” or worse, and the whole scheme a costly 
subsidisation of undeserving and inefficient competitors and 
actual or potential farm labour. The FSA had vulnerable 
spots in its record, especially in its early years. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation, headed for years 
by Mr Ed O’Neal, an Alabama cotton planter, and having 
its chief strength among the more prosperous commercial 
farmers of the corn (maize) and cotton belts, played a 
leading part in the fight as a national lobbying organisation, 


though not all of its state branches felt the same way. 


Economically, the arguments against the plan were that 
(1) any increase in the poorer farmers’ food production 
would go largely to increase their admittedly inadequate 
diet, and (2) that with labour and machinery the chief 
limiting factors in production, it was more efficient to apply 
as much as possible to the richer lands of the commercial 
farmers and under their more skilful management. Even the 
FSA and the Farmers’ Union recognised the force of this, 
and part of their plan was to train thousands of volunteer 
farmers and farm youths from the poorer lands—Appa- 
lachian hill country and cut-over Great Lakes districts— 
for year-round labour on the richer dairy and livestock 
farms of the corn and dairy belts, and to mobilise other 
thousands for seasonal labour on the specialised fruit and 
vegetable crops. 

Beginnings were made on both these projects during the 
winter, along with plans to import farm labourers from 
Mexico, the Bahama Islands and Jamaica. The draft of farm 
workers into the armed services has twice been relaxed, 
until now all “ essential ” agricultural workers are deferred. 
Other sources being explored are former farm workers in 
non-agricultural jobs, conscientious objectors, prisoners, 
women and youths. The order issued by the War Produc- 
tion Board in November, holding down manufacture of 
farm machinery to 23 per cent of the 1940 production, was 
raised in February to 40 per cent, too late for all but late 
harvests in 1943. But stocks were released and more spare 
parts made available, and fortunately the great corn and 
wheat belts were already highly mechanised before the war. 

Here, at least, Marxist prophecies of a proletarianised 
agriculture have not worked out. There is less dependence 
now on hired labour in grains than there was in, the early 
days of farm machinery. Social customs restraining farm 
women and youths from doing certain types of farm work 
have been strongest in the grain, livestock and dairy belts, 
though modern machinery makes much more of it physi- 
cally feasible and the taboo has been breaking down. This 
fact alone gives these areas an invaluable reserve labour 
supply for the emergency. 

The small rubber-tyred tractor with powerful running 
lights and the still newer small crop harvester join these 
to make it possible for a corn belt family to run a family- 
sized farm by themselves with top modern efficiency. 
Trucks and “interior markets” have given them alterna- 
tives to the railroads and big city markets they once 
denounced as monopolistic middlemen. The telephone, the 
radio, often electric light and power, the automobile and 
the all-weather road have enriched their lives. These are 
the farmers whose crops pile up great surpluses. This 
year, in spite of labour and machinery troubles, they 
reported intentions to plant more corn, more oats, more soy- 
beans, more potatoes, more flaxseed, more peas and beans. 
With the huge existing supply of wheat in storage and 
field and the many small farmers with livestock experience 
but not enough animals to keep’ them fully employed, there 
are sizable possibilities for expansion in hogs, dairy cattle, 
poultry, etc., given ample loans and some guidance. 

Unfortunately, it is the larger farms with more hired 
labour and already in full production which tend to 
dominate most of the farm organisations and the farm bloc 
in Congress. Especially is this true in the South, where so 
many of the low-income farmers live, and where in seven 
states payment of a poll tax is a prerequisite to voting. 
There, even more than in the corn belt, is deep suspicion 
of outsiders from Washington who come in and lend money 
to. these local poor folks and teach them expensive tastes. 
This suspicion acts as a drag on the full conversion of 
agriculture. 
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American Notes 


Reciprocal Trade 


The passage by the Senate of the Bill renewing the 
President’s power to conclude reciprocal trade agreements 
was briefly noted in The Economist last week. The size ot 
the majority on the final vote—59 to 23—and the fact that 
all amendments were rejected have been widely taken as a 
demonstration that Congress’s bite is often less harmful 
than its bark. It is, indeed, an encouraging result ; but it 
would be a mistake to read too much into it. For one thing, 
some of the wrecking amendments were rejected by majori- 
ties of as little as 44 to 33, which is less than the two-thirds 
majority necessary for the ratification of treaties. For 
another, though 7 Republicans voted for the Bull, they were 
matched by 7 Democrats who voted against it. And if there 
were any temptation to read into the vote a decisive indica- 
tion of “internationalism,” it can be deflated by the reflec- 
tion of one American newspaper that Congress was, after 
all, only confirming its attitude of nine years ago. 


* *« *« 


Security for All 


A Bill embodying most of the proposals of the National 
Resources Planning Board’s report on social security has 
now been put before Congress by Senator Wagner. It pro- 
poses, on the one hand, to widen and strengthen the exist- 
ing system of social insurance, and on the other to establish 
a more complete system of public assistance. On the ques- 
tion of insurance, coverage is to be extended to millions now 
outside the law ; sickness and disability insurance is intro- 
duced, filling the greatest gap in the present law; and, 
perhaps most important, it is proposed to establish a unified 
contributory programme, based on a single 6 per cent con- 
tribution from employers and employees, and providing a 
uniform set of benefits throughout the country, in the place 
of the logically indefensible confusion of state and federal 
insurance schemes now in effect. From reports, it appears 
that Senator Wagner has suggested a level of benefits sub- 
stantially higher than those now paid, particularly in the 
case of old-age insurance. Of particular interest are the 
provisions covering demobilised soldiers, who would be 
eligible for unemployment benefits ranging from $12 to 
$30 a week, according to the number of their dependants, 
and continuing from six months to a year if necessary. 
Strengthened Federal employment offices, under the auspices 
of the Social Security Board, would assist war veterans to 
find places in industry. Public assistance, now administered 
by the states on a system of equal Federal contributions, 
would receive additional funds under an arrangement 
whereby the Federal government would pay 75 per cent of 
the costs in the poorer states. The Wagner-Murray Bill 
embodies most of the social security reforms generally agreed 
upon by the experts, with the notable omission of the prin-" 
ciple of the “right to work” put forward by the NRPB’s 
report. In the reaction against anything smacking of New 
Dealism, however, it is doubtful whether the expansion of 
social security legislation stands much chance of passage 
through Congress. On this point the Republicans appear 
certain to take a firm and reactionary stand, and to preserve 
social security as a live issue for 1944. If the Wagner Bill has 
any hopes of speedy action, it is due to the skilful appeal 
to the soldiers’ interest. The shadow of veterans yet to 
come already lies across the future of American politics. 


* * * 


Fetters for Labour 


Mr John L. Lewis’s compliance with the President’s 
order that the miners return to work by June 7th has been 
interpreted, in the first flush, as his final defeat ; but more 
than that, it is widely taken as proof of the need for even 
greater firmness in dealing with war-time strikes. It has not 
gone unnoticed that Mr Lewis’s surrender followed with 
great promptness upon the passage in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by a large majority, of the Smith Bill, which, 
among other restrictions, would have made it possible to 
send him to jail for his part in the renewal of the coal strike. 
Mr Lewis has a unique capacity for provoking Congress. 
The present Bill is a freshened-up version of the same Bill 
passed by the House in November, 1941, after an earlier 
coal stoppage. At that time, the efforts of the Administration 
and organised labour buried it in a Senate committee. Un- 
like the Connally Bill, which has passed the Senate, the 
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House Bill would apply in many respects to disputes in all 
war plants, not only to those which have been taken over by 
the Government. Among its most hotly opposed provisions 
are those requiring labour unions to register with the 
National Labour Relations Board, and file statements of 
their finances ; prohibiting political contributions by Labour 
unions ; and requiring a secret ballot and a 30-day “cooling- 
off” period before the calling of a strike in a war plant. 
Two provisions are directed point-blank at Mr Lewis, and 
have led Mr Elmer Davis to christen it the “Lewis Anti- 
Strike Bill.” One gives the War Labour Board the right to 
subpeena witnesses, a result of Mr Lewis’s refusal to attend 
the Board’s meetings; and the other imposes a fine of 
$1,200, or a year in gaol, on any one instigating a strike in 
a Government-seized plant. Administration witnesses and 
spokesmen have vigorously opposed the more drastic pro- 
visions of the Bill, and good behaviour on Mr. Lewis’s part 
might lead to their elimination, in conferences between the 
Senate and House representatives. But surrender has not 
sweetened Mr Lewis’s disposition. Even in ordering the 
miners back to work, he took the opportunity of denouncing 
the War Labour Board for its order suspending collective 
bargaining during the walk-out. Moreover, it would be 
premature to assume that the affair is ended. Negotiations 
with the soft coal owners appear to be breaking down, 
with Mr Lewis declaring the conference a “ farcical proceed- 
ing,” and an insult to the miners and the nation. The very 
fact that the return of the miners to the pits has been char- 
acterised by the union as an extension of the truce to 
June 20th only is explicit encouragement to Congress to 
retain in its Bill the most drastic provisions to deal with 
another strike. 


* * * 


The Negro’s Wage 


“Equal pay for equal work” is a principle that now 
applies to negroes as well as to women in war work. The 
War Labour Board, in a test case affecting a small number 
of workers at a Texas oil refinery, has ruled that the classi- 
fication of wages according to the colour of the worker be 
abolished. The difficulty of making such a decision a reality 
was almost simultaneously brought out by a strike at the 
Packard plant in Detroit, which was occasioned by the up- 
grading of three negro workers, who graduated to the 
assembly line from some more menial occupation. Although 
the decision of the Board breaks new ground, it will hardly 
satisfy the coloured man if opportunities for equal work 
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are not forthcoming ; and the prejudice which stands in 
the way runs right down into the working classes and the 


. unions which represent them. That this prejudice hampers 


the successful prosecution of the war was the burden of 
a recent White House announcement which laid it down 
as the duty of all employers—public and private—and all 
labour organisations, to eliminate discrimination.e And Dr. 
Frank Graham, announcing the Labour, Board’s decision, 
pointed out that in addition to the question of democratic 
sincerity, “the negro is necessary for the winning of the 
war.” The increasing strain on manpower as the war pro- 
gresses will provide better jobs for negroes. Surrendering to 
necessity does not, however, mean that there will not be 
tension. The Packard strike was an indication of the strength 
of feeling in the north. In the south, with its ancient tradi- 
tion of negro inferiority, and its frankly avowed fears, the 
situation is even more delicate. Since war began, several 
southern states have been swept by alarmist rumours of 
proposed negro uprisings, rumours which, when tracked 
down, had no foundation in fact, but were apparently the 
spontaneously generated result of endemic fears. It should 
also be said that sections of the negro press have pursued 
a more violent policy than discretion might have indicated. 
The opportunities provided by the war for the advancement 
of the negro’s position will be of lasting value only if the 
pace is not forced. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


The Senate has passed the compromise “ Pay-as-you-go ” 
income tax bill. It now goes to the President, who is confi- 
dently expected to sign it. 


* 


The latest Gallup poll tested the popular attitude to the 
question of a fourth term for President Roosevelt. Voters 
were asked whether they would approve of a fourth term in 
three differing circumstances, with the following results :— 


(a) If the war is over. For a fourth term, 31 per cent ; 
against, 69 per cent. 

(b) If the war is still going on. For, 56 per cent; 
against, 44 per cent. 

{c) If the war is not entirely over, but looks as though 
it might be soon over. For, 51 per cent ; against. 
49 per cent. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The End of Aberhartism 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


May 26th 
N his death—at Vancouver on May 23rd—Premier 
William Aberhart rated obituary notices that ran, in 
some instances, to several columns of Canadian newspapers. 
In his eight years of public life, he had been headline news, 


and not only in Canada, though on a decreasing scale lately. . 
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When elected in 1935, Aberhart led a group of 56 out of 63 
members in the Alberta legislature. His pledge to provide 
$25 a month out of state resources for each adult in the 
province aroused fanatical enthusiasm in some districts 
and attracted migrants from other provinces. Foreign-born 
residents rushed to take out naturalisation papers to qualify 
for Social Credit dividends. 

A man of attractive personality, who mixed religion with 
politics and aroused intense antagonisms as well as loyalties. 
Aberhart was the product of acute economic depression. As 
the social conditions which had created currents of dis- 
content underwent change, the Aberhart Government 
mellowed and became, as the record shows, a passably 
honest and efficient provincial administration. Aberhartism 
as a doctrine of monetary reform and social revolution was 
steadily watered down as the shadow of economic ruin 
passed away. The end of the serious drought in the rich 
farm lands of Alberta, the rise of new prosperity based on 
the war demand for farm products, and the special Alberta 
boom, occasioned by Canadian and American defence deve- 
lopments in north-west Canada, restored a new faith in 
progress. None of these things was due to Aberhart. They 
came in spite of him. But they marked the turn of the 
cycle, and Aberhartism had run its course. Aberhart him- 
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self, before he died, was busily seeking to extend his poli- 
tical power. He was learning French, against the prospect 
of campaigning in Quebec. But his political movement was 
steadily losing ground. His small group in the Federal 
Parliament exerted scarcely any influence on national policy. 

A retired British major, C. H. Douglas, the originator of 
Social Credit doctrine, played a curious part. Aberhart 
scarcely quoted Douglas, and probably preferred popularised 
versions of his clouded doctrine. The previous Government 
had Douglas under contract as an adviser, but he freed 
himself from the contract shortly after Aberhart took office. 
“In fifteen months,” Douglas had said, “I believe that 
Alberta will be a blessed land.” But finally Aberhart 
declared: “If Douglas does not come, why I’ll do the job 
myself.” “For the first time in modern history,” Douglas 
had said, “a Government has been elected against the 
wishes of those financial powers which, for the most part, 
control all governments.” Aberhart believed ‘this, too, and 
acted in the faith. His chief obsesssions were “ the money 
barons ” and the press. 

On the negative side, Aberhart’s inspiration was emphatic 
enough. He was against debt and poverty. He believed in 
the universal depravity of the human race. He experimented 
with a number of measures relating to monetary reform. 
His Government issued stamp scrip along lines suggested 
by Silvio Gesell. These “ prosperity certificates ” failed. 
At a net loss of $350,000 a year, his Government has 
Operated a system of Treasury branch banks, of which 
cheques circulate in Alberta. This scheme is probably an 
infringement of Federal banking law, but, possibly on the 
ground that it is better to allow the experiment to proceed 
rather than to stop it, there has been no _ interference 
with it. 

As in monetary reform, the chief barrier to the cancella- 
tion and reduction of private debts has been the Canadian 
constitution. There is a field, restricted to approving debt 
settlements made by agreement and to providing adminis- 
trative machinery for assisting such agreements, in which the 
provinces may operate in debt adjustment. But the arbitrary 
scaling down of debt contracts is beyond their jurisdiction, 
except in the power of moratorium. Altogether, the Aber- 
hart Government sponsored twenty legislative measures that 
were disallowed by Ottawa or ruled unconstitutional in the 
courts. In a total bonded indebtedness of $127,953,000, the 
province of Alberta has more than $25 million worth of its 
bonds in default, through the refusal of the Aberhart 
Government to meet maturities. This was a case, not of 
inability, but of unvgjllingness, to pay. Since July 1, 1936, 
the province has offered to cash interest coupons only at 
half the contract rates. 


The Spellbinder 


The political career of Aberhart cannot be understood 
without some knowledge of his power as a spellbinder. He 
regularly conducted Sunday services, under the auspices 
of the Prophetic Bible Institute, which he founded while 
still a school teacher in Calgary. He would praise the virtues 
of Christian life and curse his critics in the same sermon. 
His campaigns for office were conducted in a spirit of 
vituperation unequalled in recent Canadian history. Those 
who criticised him were “terrorists and false propagan- 
dists.” His sincerity was not in question when he declared 
that he could “create credit by a stroke of the pen,” when 
he promised to pay dividends in “fountain-pen money.” 
He was merely intellectually incoherent. 

The stock in trade of most reformers of Aberhart’s type 
is that the will of the people should prevail. Aberhart rather 
identified himself with the will of God. His most charac- 
teristic pose was, in the pulpit, as an interpreter of 
Scripture, a task aided by canned sermon material obtained 
from an American fundamentalist organisation. A man who 
denounced economists, Aberhart claimed omniscience on 
a scale to which no reputable economist ever pretended. 
There was a dark side to his career, and it appears in the 
perspective which a few years have provided for the 
troubled 1930’s. Aberhart was in the line of reaction against 
liberal reason in politics. He attempted to shackle the press 
and to deprive bank employees of their civil right. His 
declared creed contained this : — 


We believe in the creation of man in holiness, by direct 
act of God, and not by an evolutionary process; in the 
historicity and terrible reality of the fall of man and the 
resulting total and universal depravity of human nature. 


Whether Aberhart had said that the average mentality of 
the people of Alberta was thirteen years of age was once 
a subject of controversy. In a sermon on July 26, 1936, he 
said: “The mass of the people to-day have never been 
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taught to think or reason.” He acted on the supposition. 

Many progressive-minded people regard Aberhartism as 
a reaction to progress. Aberhart’s career served the purpose, 
however, of producing a long public discussion on money 
and banking and, as well, it illuminated many precise 
aspects of the relations between the Dominion and the pro- 
vinces. He helped to delay the Federal Government’s pro- 
gramme of reform in Dominion-provincial relations, and his 
death removed from public life the last of the three pro- 
vincial premiers who blocked the Dominion-provincial con- 
ference of January, 1941. His emphatic affirmation that a 
better social order is within reach drew many deep under- 
currents of social discontent into his following in the years 
that will be remembered in Alberta as the hard times. For 
that reason, he will be remembered by many as a legendary 
figure, full of righteousness, indignation and violent lan- 
guage, on the side of the angels. 


Bolivia at War 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LA PAZ] 
May ist 

On April 5th, the day Mr Henry Wallace arrived in La 
Paz, the public was surprised by the announcement that 
the Supreme Defence Council had recommended President 
Pefiaranda to decree a “state of war” (as distinct from a 
“declaration of war”). On April 7th this recommendation 
was accepted. 

Bolivia’s action was probably motivated by several factors 
—some international, some domestic. At least two of its 


‘ neighbours, Peru and Chile, seemed to suspect that Bolivia’s 


underlying intention was to outsmart them and to secure 
advantages by obtaining as a belligerent the right to par- 
ticipate at the peace conference and to push energetically 
its demand for an outlet to the sea. The La Paz evening 
paper, La Noche, has waged a campaign to this effect 
since the beginning of the year. Suspicion of Bolivia’s 
intentions was voiced by Sr Alberto Ulloa, ex-Foreign 
Minister of Peru, in an article published by La Prensa in 
Lima: 

We are aware that the only gun-shot which Bolivia will 
probably fire in the Second World War will be towards the 
sea and at a very definite target at that. This was how Chile 
took it. This is how we take it too. ... 

And although Anze-Matienzo, the Bolivian Ambassador in 
Lima, immediately and categorically denied that “several 
war plans were being worked out and that one of them 
was directed against Peru,” the discussion was typical of 
opinions held by certain quarters in Chile and Peru. 

Another motive attributed to the Bolivian Government 
was that it wished to bring pressure on the US Government 
by the declaration of a state of war and persuade it to 
grant higher prices for Bolivia’s strategic minerals, particu- 
larly tin and tungsten, and perhaps secure long-term con- 
tracts which would prevent a collapse in the Bolivian 
economy at the end of the war. 

So far as domestic implications are concerned, Bolivian 
politics are very much dominated by next year’s presi- 
dential election. The present coalition of the traditional 
parties resembles the headquarters of an army, with a lot 
of generals but no soldiers to command. Its popularity 
declined even more after the recent tragic events in Catavi 
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(described in The Economist ot March 27, 1943, page 395)- 
The state of siege decreed on the outbreak of the strike 
in the Patifio tin mines expired on March 15th, and there 
was no justification for prolonging it. The repression of the 
PIR (the political party of the Bolivian working class) had 
not yielded the desired results—on the contrary, it had 
made martyrs of them. The Bolivian press has even talked 
about a left wing presidential set-up—a Socialist as Presi- 
dent and a member of the PIR as Vice-President. 

“The traditional parties then set out to state the some- 
what artificial issue between “ civilismo ” and “ militarismo,” 
which meant attempts to put an end to the list of military 
Presidents—the sequence since 1936 has been General Toro, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Busch, General Quintannilla and 
General Pefiaranda. This move was intended to secure 
popular suport. El Diario, the mouthpiece of the 
Liberal party, on a trivial pretext, violently attacked the 
army. This immediately caused a Cabinet crisis, but a 
solution was repeatedly adjourned, because of Mr Wallace’s 
pending visit. At last, however, it could not be put off 
any longer, and it was found in the declaration of a state 
of war. This placated the military, giving them more power ; 
established a certain, though uneasy, equilibrium between 
the governing civil parties and the army ; and finally gave 
guarantees to the big mining operators that under “ complete 
mobilisation ” every miner will be compelled to work six 
days a week. It was soon officially announced that there 
would be no military mobilisation, only industrial, in order 
to increase the production of strategic materials which will 
remain Bolivia’s main contribution to the war effort of the 
United Nations. 


It certainly did not add to the popularity of the measures 


adopted that- public opinion was wholly unprepared and - 


saw no concrete reason for Bolivia’s entry into the war. It 
was feared that, with the help of the emergency powers 
thus obtained, the present coalition would perpetuate itself ; 
that the presidential election would be held under martial 
law ; and that from now on any demand for an increase 
in wages or an improvement in living conditions could be 
considered a “seditious act.” The movement of National 
Revolution charged the Government with having deprived 
the people of any control over public affairs. The PIR 
demanded freedom of association for labour and that the 
administration should be cleared of “ fifth columnists ”—but 
gave its support to the declaration on condition that the 
state of war should not be used by the Government to 
suspend public liberties and perpetuate low wages. 


A Merchant Navy for Eire 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


May 24th 
IT has frequently been remarked that the Irish are not a 
seafaring people. In spite of the fact that no part of the 
country is more than sixty miles distant from its long coast- 
line of two thousand miles, the fishing industry and the 
mercantile marine have never developed to the extent that 
might have been expected. In the eighteenth century, Irish 
shipping was discouraged by the Navigation Laws. In the 
nineteenth century, although Irish imports and exports were 
mainly conveyed by British ships, a number of flourishing 
Irish shipping companies were established. Many of these 
companies amalgamated with British companies in recent 
times, and went out of existence. Since the Treaty, Irish 
shipping has not been regarded as a protected industry, 
and the number of Irish ships was reduced still more in 
the years before the war. When the war broke out, want of 
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shipping was acutely felt. Belligerent shipping was fully 
occupied for war purposes, and neutral ships became diffi- 
cult and very expensive to charter. An attempt has been 
made to build up a mercantile marine and a small naval 
force in the last three years. Needless to say, the price 
paid for ships acquired during this period was abnormally 
high, but the expenditure was necessary if essential supplies 
were to be maintained. More than one Irish ship has 
perished at sea with regrettable loss of life. 

With the object of awakening interest in mercantile affairs 
there has been established the Maritime Institute of Ireland. 
This body has organised a National Maritime Week, the 
principal feature of which was an exhibition in the Dublin 
Mansion House. Opening it, Mr de Valera stated that it 
had been at all times the policy of his Government to estab- 
lish a mercantile marine. He revealed that, shortly after 
his coming into office in 1932, attempts had been made to 
do so, but that many unexpected and insuperable diffi- 
culties had been encountered. The war had provided an 
opportunity for taking measures which could not have 
been undertaken in peacetime, and the experience gained 
during the emergency would not be forgotten when normal 
conditions were restored. The provision of a reasonable 
supply of Irish-owned ships is an entirely laudable object of 
national policy, although, of course, complete self-sufficiency 
in this respect, as in others, is unattainable. An island so 
dependent as Ireland is on external trade for its very exist- 
ence should be able to rely, at least partly, on its own 
resources for the transport of essential imports and exports. 
Even those whose bent is in general in favour of free 
trade will be prepared to make an exception in the matter 
of marine transport. If any excuse be needed for this 
apparent inconsistency, the great authority of Adam Smith 
may be invoked 

_If the exhibition achieved no other useful purpose it at 
least aroused considerable interest in Dublin. It should be 
shown in some of the leading seaport towns, where nautical 
schools should also be established. The success of the sea- 
faring industry would be assisted by the further develop- 
ment of the fisheries. During the last war, the Irish fisheries 
enjoyed a period of great prosperity, but they collapsed in 
the post-war slump. Since the Treaty, the Sea Fisheries’ 
Association has been founded, and the country now pos- 
sesses a good fleet of well-equipped fishing boats. Although 
fish is expensive, it is not very scarce. If it were not for 
the Irish fishing boats, it would be quite unobtainable. It 
is to be hoped that future years will see the development 
of the fishing industry, and of a mer@gntile marine that will 
belie the statement that “in Ireland the sea is something 
to be looked at and not used.” 


Changes in Arab Economy 


[FROM OUR JERUSALEM CORRESPONDENT] 
March 31st 


_ THE native sector of Palestine’s economy is usually regarded 


as static, contrary to the novel, dynamic economy built up 
by Jewish immigrants. This assumption is, however, a 
fallacy, originating in the general appearance of backward- 
ness presented by Arab social life, and in the lack of reliable 
figures about the changes occurring therein. In fact, the 
Arab economy, too, is at present in a state of rapid growth 
and transition. During the last decade, the Arab population 
of Palestine has increased by almost a third and has reached 
about 1,100,000, still making almost 70 per cent of the 
country’s total population (against about 90 per cent twenty 
years ago). At the same time, its standard of living, pre- 
viously higher than in the adjacent countries, has further 
improved; agriculture has been both expanded and intensi- 
fied; the number of Arab workshops and factories, though 
still very small, is on the increase; and recently there has 
been a marked progress even in Arab banking. The old 
feudal structure of the native society is rapidly giving way 
to new social forms, and it is this rise of new social forces, 
more than the reaction against foreign predominance, which 
finds its expression in the local national movement. 

On the other hand, it should be borne in mind that this 
development has been very much fostered by external 
factors, chiefly by Jewish immigration. The growth of the 
urban population, from 250,000 in 1922 to almost 400,000 
in 1931 and to about 750,000 at present, has provided a 
ready and ever expanding market for the produce of the 
fellahin and for Arab hired labour. The bulk of the new 
townfolk, however, are Jews, while among the Arabs the 
percentage of urban population is still only about 30 per 
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cent, ‘and has scarcely risen since the British occupation. 
The best explanation. for this phenomenon may be found 
in the following figures, showing a continuous rise in the 
income derived by the Palestine agricultural community, 
of which Arabs constitute an overwhelming majority. 
INDEX NUMBERS OF VOLUME OF CROPS 
(Weighted by Standard Prices) 
(Average annual crop during 1926-1936=100) 


Cereals, Fruits 
Legumes (Other 
and than General 
Year Oil Crops Vegetables Citrus) Index 

cS ee 78 98 171 95 
CC ree 47 158 125 66 
eee 45 138 79 55 
ee 93 237 138 107 
BED 2. .0:0:0:0500 115 440 310 ‘ 163 
ae 79 456 326 136 
| . 140 791 387 210 
ae 85 713 397 166 
een 106 846 384 185 
BOs: 40/4: 9i0 154 1,306 430 250 


To a small extent, this increase is a result of Jewish 
agricultural colonisation. But, on the other hand, the index 
does not take into account the considerable development of 
native animal farming, nor the expansion of Arab citrus 
plantations and the areas under tobacco and fodder crops. 
Moreover, the large-scale residential construction, the public 
works connected with it, the increased volume of commerce 
and transport, and, to a lesser extent, the establishment of 
new manufacturing plants, all of them have created addi- 
tional sources of income. To these should be added the 
sums which the Jews have been pouring into the country 
in exchange for the lands they need for settlement. Since 
1920, these sums have totalled about £Pro million. 

The continuous influx of capital has enabled the Arabs 
to get rid of a great part of their indebtedness, and further- 
more to invest large sums in earning assets, mainly in agri- 
cultural holdings and in urban properties. They were also 
anxious to adopt the new methods of farming introduced 
by the Jews. To quote one example—tractors were intro- 
duced into Palestine by Jewish settlers about 15 years ago, 
and up to the disturbances Arab farms and plantations also 
had been ploughed up by Jews. They were also instru- 
mental in breaking large tracks of virgin land in the south. 
But by now this job is done almost entirely by the Arabs 
themselves, who own about Io per cent of all the tractors 
in the country. So Jewish immigration has not only created 
a new external demand for land in Palestine and enhanced 
its price; at the same time it has enabled Arab farmers 
and capitalists to extract increased revenue from landed 
property, and supplied them also with means for expanding 
their holdings. 

It looked as if the prolonged pre-war disturbances would 
greatly reduce the impetus of this development, and thereby 
create a situation favourable to a political truce. But, during 
the years of war, the influx of money has set in again, and 
the accumulation of excessive purchasing power has been 
most pronounced in primitive agriculture, which is least 
affected by the rise in the prices of raw materials, imported 
implements, and so on. In 1942, the net income of the Arab 
agricultural community was perhaps twice its pre-war 
volume, and the loss of citrus exports is more than offset 
by the increased Government expenditure on public works. 
The monthly pay-roll of persons employed by Government 
departments (most of whom are Arabs) has risen to over 
£P750,000, about four times as much as in 1938; and Arab 
industry too is benefiting from the bigger demand. More- 
over, because of the curtailment of Jewish immigration, 
large numbers of Arab labourers have been absorbed in 
Jewish citrus groves. It would, however, be wrong to infer 
from this that the Arab-Jewish antagonism is fading away. 
The increased inflationary pressure is accompanied, not 
only by a scramble for goods and by a rush in the real 
estate market, but also by a marked advance of capitalistic 
forces within the Arab society and by a new stiffening of 
national relations. It is significant that the first representa- 
tive Arab assembly since the outbreak of war was the 
recently held congress of Arab labour which was followed 
by a series of conventions of Arab chambers of commerce 
and business circles. The chief concern of these assemblies 
was economic matters, and the most important of the 
resolutions passed were those in favour of establishing a 
national investment company; against the proposed new 
taxes, especially the estate duty; and demanding the re- 
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Chairman's Copy 
Fbrogress Report for a Meeting 





of the Directors 
on 





Co-operation by the Company 
in the Battle for Fuel 








Boiler Plant. Following the survey 
by the Ministry of Fuel’s engineers, 
instruments have been repaired, 
leaky brickwork made good, damper . 
controls adjusted and made access- 
ible. 





Foreman and boiler staff are 
attending the Ministry's local 
lectures. 


Process Work. On advice of Trade 
Association Fuel Efficiency Con- 
mittee: 





(a) boiling processes are started 
at staggered intervals; 

(b) steam supplies to vats are 
reduced as soon as boiling 
point is reached. 


Production has not been affected. 


Heating of Workshops. Thermostatic 
control is to be installed. Mean- 
while temperature of shops has been 
restricted to minimum required by 
Factory Acts. Welfare Officer 
reports even temperature is 
generally appreciated. 


‘Door-shutting campaign for ex- 
clusion of draughts is already 
showing results. 





Fuel Consumption Records. Weekly 
fuel consumption records are now 
posted in each shop as basis for 
inter-staff economy competition. 
Steam raising already shows 10% 





* fuel saving and process side 12% 


Used Lub. oil is now reclaimed 
and re-used and consumption of 
new oil is down by 10%. 


Further Action. Keep in close 
touch with the Ministry of Fuel 
and the Fuel Efficiency Committee 
of Trade Association. 





‘ A Staff Fuel Efficiency Committee 


patio 8 suggested to:- 
— (a) survey continuously all fuel- 


using overations; 


(b) follow up fuel-watchers’ 
reports; 


(c) carry out Lub. oil economies 
suggested by suppliers. 
(Signed) S. MacTavish 
Chief Engineer 





Issued by the Ministry of Fuel and Power 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Finance and Banking 


Immobilised Credit 


The money market continues to be driven by the 
authorities on a fairly tight rein. For about three weeks 
there has been no superabundance of credit such as the 
market grew accustomed to during the earlier months of 
the year. This week there has been no repetition of the 
special assistance which was required in the latter part of 
May, but the needs of the market have been barely satisfied 
by the available amount of credit; and there have been no 
cheap balances from non-clearing bank lenders offered at 
under 1 per cent. It is still too early to say that there has 
been a change in the official policy of maintaining an ample 
margin of surplus cash with the banks; but it is clear from 
the evidence of recent Bank returns that a much larger 
volume of credit is being kept immobilised in public 
deposits than has been the case for some time past. This 
week again, though these deposits have fallen by £2,813,000, 
they remain gt the comparatively high level of £14,456,000. 
Bankers’ deposits have received the full benefit of this 
slight fall in Government balances and are £3,332,000 
higher at £143,627,000. This last figure must, however, be 
considered low by recent standards, and is fully in keeping 
with the conditions of near-stringency experienced in the 
money market during the week. The evidence of the Bank 
returns is not conclusive proof of a change of policy, since 
the position tends to change widely from day to day, while 
the weekly return is an instantaneous photograph of the 
situation at one particular moment of the week. But the 
persistence with which recent Bank returns have shown 
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public deposits above the normal level cannot be altogether 
-ignored. The exceptional receipts from subscriptions to 
Government loans during the Wings for Victory campaign 
is one probable explanation of the phenomenon. The 
Treasury may have persistently underestimated these re- 
ceipts when arranging its floating debt operations. This 
week floating debt changes have had little net effect on the 
credit situation, Payments for Treasury bills have been 
£15 million in excess of maturities, but Treasury deposit 
payments at £50 million were £30-million below nominal 
maturities and, it is estimated, some £15 million below true 


maturities. 
* * * 


Peso Exchange Moves 


The rigid and somewhat artificial structure of official 
Argentine exchange rates has remained entirely unaffected 
by the political convulsions in that country. The free mar- 
ket rate, however, has tended to move adversely to Argen- 
tina, and the US dollar, which for some months past had 
been falling in that market, has been week, recovered 
appreciably. This movement has been reflected in the rate 
for payments into the Argentine special sterling account 
for remittances to Argentina in settlement of peso debts. 
The rate had been 15.96 to the £ since May 2oth, but was 
revised to 15.99 at the beginning of this week, {all- 
ing back to 15.96 again on Wednesday. This rate 
is quoted by the Bank of England after receiving advice 
from Buenos Aires and applies to the comparatively small 
business for the acquisition of pesos required to meet peso 
debts in Argentina. Remittances for ships’ disburse- 
ments are, perhaps, the most typical of these operations. 


_ The greater part of the current commercial payments to 


Argentina is made in sterling and canalised through the 
special account maintained for the Argentine authorities in 
London. The rate for remittances to Argentifia through 
the special account is now fixed so as to give the,Argentine 
authorities the full benefit of the open market peso-dollar 
rate. Up to the middle of last month, the rate for making 
such remittances was 16.95% pesos to the £, and the re- 
mitter was thus for a time insulated from the appreciation 
of the peso in the open market. That protection has now 
disappeared, and the rate for effecting such remittances to 
Argentina closely follows the open market trend. The 
rate for reverse operations, that is, for financial remittances 
from Argentina to the sterling area, remains I7 pesos 
to the £. This rate is largely inoperative, because zemitters 
have the alternative of buying US dollars in the open 
market and converting these dollars into sterling at the 
official rate. Since the appreciation_of the peso in the open 
market, which got under way towards the end of last year, 
this alternative method of remitting funds to the sterling 
area has been cheaper than the official rate and has con- 
sequently been used. It is only natural that the Argentine 
authorities should have made a corresponding adjustment 
in the rate for inward remittances. 


*« * * 


Argentina’s Gold Clause 


This considerable adjustment in the rate at which ster- 
ling paid into the special account is convertible into pesos 
for remittances to Argentina must increase still further 
the exceptional exchange profits of the Banco Central. It is 
true that under existing conditions such operations merely 
involve a more rapid accumulation of temporarily blocked 
sterling held in the Argentine special account in London. 
But it appears that this sterling is guaranteed by the British 
Government under a gold clause. This fact was not 
announced at the time of the conclusion of the payments 
agreement between Argentina and the United’ Kingdom, 
but it is categorically stated in the annual report of the 
Banco Central for 1942. This document, commenting on 
the problem of blocked pounds, states that the equivalent 
of 295 million pesos had been accumulated by Argentina in 
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blocked sterling up to the end of the year. Of this total, 
33 million pesos was held for account of the commercial 
banks. This accumulation of sterling would have been even 
greater had it not been for the repatriation of public and 
private sterling debt which the Banco Central estimates to 
have totalled 123 million pesos. The gold guarantee given 
to sterling held here on Argentine account means that pesos 
must, in effect, be reckoned among the hardest of hard 
currencies with which the British authorities have to deal. 


x * *x 


Smaller Credit Expansion 


The banking figures for 1943 to date show a remarkable 
slowing down in the rate of credit expansion. The total of 
clearing bank deposits for May was £63 million lower than 
it was at the end of 1942. There is normally some deflation 
of credit over the first months of the calendar year, owing 
largely to the concentration of revenue payments in that 
period and to the consequent repayment of floating debt. 
But since the beginning of the war this seasonal factor has 
been largely neutralised by the persistent deficit at which 
the national finances have been running even during the 
periods of heavy revenue collection. It is true that over 
the first five months of 1942 bank deposits dropped by 
£198 million, but this movement must be read in con- 






































(In £ millions) 
May | Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 
1942 1943 1943 1943 1943 1943 
Capital and reserves ..... 140-3; 140-9) 140-9; 140-9; 140°9; 140-9 
Acceptances, etc......... 95-9; 943 94-9 92-0 92-6 91-7 
Notes in circulation...... 1-5 1°5 16 1-6 16 1:6 
Current, deposit and other 
ROCOUES 2. cccccccece 3,131-+2 | 3,576 6 | 3,524°9 | 3,541-°9 | 3,545-1 | 3,565-6 
Total liabilities...... 3,368 -9 | 3,813-3 | 3,762 -3 | 3,776 -4 | 3.780 -2 | 3,799-8 
EOE re 326-4 | 378-9 | 372°8| 376°5| 374-9 377-0 
Cheques, balances, and 
. _ items in transit ....... 125-2 | 124-7) 124-1) 137-2) 119-0 | 121-6 
Money at call........... 133-1 | 145-8} 153-7 | 139°3 | 142:3| 158-0 
Discounts .............. 290:7 | 197°4] 148-0) 172°5| 128-4] 154-1 
Treasury deposit receipts.| 470°5| 935°0 | 932°5| 883-5! 963°5| 923-5 
Investments ............ 1,049 -4 |1,112-2 |1,108-°5 | 1,132 -4 |1,136-8 |1,150-°3 
Loans and Advances..... 810-7 | 758-7 | 761°5| 776-6 | 756°4| 757°3 
Investments in affiliated 
Sareea 23-8 23-9 23°9 23-9 23°9 23-9 
Cever for acceptances, 
premises, etc.......... 139-1 | 136-7 137-3 | 134°5| 135-0] 134-1 
Total assets....... 3,368 -9 | 3,813-3 | 3,762°3 | 3,776 -4 | 3,780 °2 | 3,799-8 





junction with the accompanying increase of £231 million 
in the amount of tax reserve certificates outstanding. This 
vear the fall in bank deposits can only be attributed to 
ingreased holdings of tax reserve certificates to the extent 
of £10 million. The principal factor in the slowing down 
of credit expansion in the early months of this year is to be 
found in the Wings for Victory campaign, which has been 
rather more concentrated in the matter voi time than the 
preceding efforts of this character. Another factor has been 
the extension of lend-lease and free deliveries from the 
United States and Canada respectively. These do not affect 
the credit position at all, whereas expansion took place when 
cash payments were made and when Canada accumulated 
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sterling in respect of the payments due to her. The clearing 
banks’ own participation in Wings for Victory weeks is 
again evident in the May returns which show a further 
increase of £13,590,000 in investments. The same factor 
is also reflected in the drop of £40 million in TDR’s, which 
is accounted for by heavy pre-encashments to finance the 
banks’ and their customers’ subscriptions to Government 
issues. Against this movement, bills have risen by 
£25,654,000, showing that the banks are beginning the 
process of building up their exceptionally depleted bill 
portfolios from the larger offerings now made at the weekly 
tenders, An increase of £15,687,000 in short loans is a 
partial measure of the much increased holdings of bills 
in the discount market 


x x x 


Vertical Combination in Lombard Street 
The advent of the United Dominions Trust as the 


‘principal shareholder in one of the discount houses con- 


tinues to provide the main subject of discussion in the 
money market. There is no disposition to criticise a specific 
operation which must have received the blessing of the 
Bank of England, whose concern for the well-being of the 
discount market is proverbial. But the general principle at 
stake—that of vertical combination in financial operations of 
this kind—is perhaps questionable. Even assuming that the 
UDT will not go out of its way to canalise its bills to the 
discount firm in which it is now so greatly interested, that 
firm can hardly help handling a certain amount of its 
parent company’s business. To that extent, the creator and 
discounter of the bills in question will be interrelated, with 
some inevitable deterioration in the quality of the paper 
concerned. It only needs a further capital transaction by 
which one of the clearing banks would take a participation 
in the UDT-Ryder group for the vertical combination to 
be completed, and to bring within one fold the drawer, 
the discounter and the ultimate buyer of these bills. The 
question is of somewhat academic interest now, because the 
amount of hire purchase paper making its way to the 
market is negligible. The position is also safeguarded by a 
special agreement which guarantees the complete inde- 
pendence of the existing management of Ryders Discount 
Company. But managements are mortal, and this agreement 
is similarly conditioned. The temptation for hire purchase 
finance houses to use the facilities of the discount market 
to the fullest possible extent is evident from the disparity 
between the terms quoted at each end of a hire purchase 
transaction. The cost of financing hire purchase paper in 
the market would be rather less than 3} per cent to-day, 
namely, 2 per cent acceptance commission to the acceptance 
house and slightly more than 1 per cent as the discount on 
the resulting bills. As against this, a recent Government 
order stipulates that 20 per cent on the balance after the 
initial payment must be the maximum cost of a hire purchase 
sale to the public. There is a substantial margin between 
these two figures. The technical adjustments to the recent 
increase in the capital of Ryders Discount Company are 
being completed. The firm has increased its facilities with its 
bankers, and its quota as a member of the discount market 
syndicate for Treasury bill tenders is presumably being 
adjusted to its new capital. 


Investment 


Industrial Replacements 


The letter from Sir Kingsley Wood to Sir Arnold 
Gridley on the matter of the EPT refund seems to fall far 
short of meeting the desires of the industrialist. It makes it 
clear—if that was still in doubt—that the conditions to be 
imposed by Parliament apply only to the distribution of the 
refund. It must be used for replacement of capital, and not 
directly to increase the receipts of shareholders. It is diffi- 
cult to see that much more can be done at present. Industry 
would like to see the obligation acknowledged in actual 
legislation, leaving only the appointed day of payment to be 
named, but even that would not bind a Government which 
did not wish to make the refund. There can be no doubt 
that one of the objects, which ought to have priority at an 
early date, is the re-equipment of industry with up-to-date 
plant. There can equally be no doubt that legislation ought 
to be such as to encourage, if not to enforce, much more 
rapid replacement than was common before the war. Over 
a considerable field, EPT refunds can scarcely help toward 
the solution of the problem, for although the plant of these 





concerns may not be worn out, it will tend to be obsolete. 
It is known thet the Board of Trade is engaged in taking an 
inventory of the post-war capacity of some trades, and of 
the supplies of materials and amount of factory space and 
machinery required to reach full pre-war production. It 
does not appear, however, that any arrangement is being 
made so far for the replacement of old plant by new. It 
is possible to read into the questionnaire the idea that exist- 
ing concentrations are to be maintained. Whether this is 
with a view to securing the largest possible output with the 
minimum of capital replacement, leaving the adjustment to 
better things to a later date, is not clear. If this is the inten- 
tion, it may be worth pointing out that the analogy with the 
decision at Hot Springs does not hold. It is probable that 
people must have food in quantity, rather than quality, and 
irrespective of cost, if they are not to pass beyond the hope 
of salvation. With replacement of stocks, it would be more 
true to say that every sacrifice, in the immediate post-war 
period, made to secure improved capital equipment, will, 
before long, pay for itself in better, cheaper and more 
plentiful production. 
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Aircraft Prospects 


It is perhaps not very surprising that aircraft shares 
have been little affected by -Sir Stafford Cripps’ statement 
that the post-war aircraft industry could not be maintained 
at more than one-tenth of its present size. The proportion 
seems small, but the figure, whatever it is, will be deter- 
mined by the size of the RAF, since the demand for civil 
aircraft must be comparatively moderate. According to a 
statement of Lord Brabazon, the present dimensions of the 
industry are 60 times pre-war, so that Sir Stafford’s 
figure still allows for a five-fold expansion. That is, how- 
ever, little consolation to shareholders in individual com- 
panies, for there is no means at present of judging the rela- 
tive efficiency of those firms whose sole business is the 
production of frames, or engines, or both. Still less can 
one judge of the relative performance of companies which 
have taken on aircraft construction since the war broke out. 
Equally, it is impossible to trace the expansion of the 
industry out of its own funds, which may have occurred over 
the past few years. The accounts bear eloquent witness to 
expansion in turnover in swollen figures of stock-in-trade, 
but it is seldom the case that fixed assets show any great 
change. In fact, the figures of the accounts can form no 
basis for assessing future possibilities. As in the past, the 
safest guide is the reputation of the company, but it is 
impossible to place a quantitative value on that. As in other 
industries, the lot of any individual firm will be determined 
largely by the organisation of the industry after the war. 

x 


It was not until re-armament was well advanced that 
any orders for design were placed outside the approved 


circle of full members of the Society of British - 


Aircraft Constructors. Sir Stafford stated that post- 
war industry would be carried on by the most efficient 
firms. If this means that all firms which choose 
to remain in the industry will be allowed contracts 
on the basis of efficiency, it is a great step forward. But if it 
means that the Government will choose a few large firms— 
presumably the most efficient at that moment—with 
which to place future orders, it will be retrograde. 
Virtually, the whole demand for aircraft will come from 
the Government. Export demand is not likely to be large, 
and only local services and private planes are not covered 
by Government ownership or control. Further, does Parlia- 
ment intend to retain under its own control part of the 
industry, as in the case of the ordnance factories? Evidently, 
there is a sufficiency of uncertainties to make the investor 
pause before putting his money into any but one or two of 
the most firmly established concerns. 


* * * 


Argentine Railways 


The immediate effect of the Argentine revolution, or 
rather of the statements that it was a pro-Ally move, was 
a very sharp rise in most Argentine investments and par- 
ticularly in railway equities. At the time of writing, there 
is no certainty as to what the short run outcome, of the 
revolution will be. If it should prove that whatever Govern- 
ment finally obtains control is more democratic and more 
sympathetic to the United Nations than the old, that will 
presumably have some influence on the attitude toward 
British capital in the Republic. The main determinant will, 
however, be economic and, in particular, the conditions of 
trade between this country and Argentina. In the immediate 
future, the outlook for Argentine external trade is none too 
bright. The annual report of the Central Bank shows that 
the fall in total imports was not particularly severe in 1942, 
while the physical volume of Argentina’s industrial pro- 
duction increased at an accelerated rate. This year, there is 
in progress, a more drastic reduction of imports of com- 
modities which are regarded as indispensable to industrial 
production. The total of these is estimated at 519,100 tons, 
against 693,100 last year and 1,487,700 tons for the average 
of 1938-40. Rather over one-quarter consists of metals, 
machinery and fine chemicals; a further 115,900 tons is 
made up of newsprint and wood paste for paper and rayon 
manufacture, while soda and calcium compounds account 
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for a further 80,000 tons. Nearly three-fifths of the total 
is to come from the USA;; the British contribution is not 
mentioned. Despite all efforts to develop home production 
and substitutes, and despite the possession of substantial 
stocks, a fall in the standard of living is inevitable if the 
war continues for any length of time. Transport of substi- 
tutes is probably one of the reasons for increased gross 
railway traffics, but their use, and in particular the shortage 
of fuel, is likely to reduce net takings. The very favourable 
balance of payments, assisted by capital receipts of 
235 million pesos, has led to a further accumulation during 
1942 of foreign currency holdings of 503 millions, after 
repatriating 135 millions of public and private debt. The 
report makes it clear that the principal limitation upon 
the amount of repatriation was the difficulty of raising the 
peso equivalent by loans and taxation. A recommendation 
is made for overcoming this difficulty. This and a number 
of other statements suggest very strongly that the policy of 
the bank, and presumably that of the financial authorities as 
a whole, is to reduce by every means possible reliance upon 
foreign capital and imports of all but capital goods, both 
now and after the war. 


* * ge 


Imperial Cold Storage Issue 


For the second time within eight months the Imperial 
Cold Storage and Supply Company, registered in South 
Africa, is making a substantial issue of ordinary capital, 
mainly to holders of that class. Unlike the offer of October 
last, that now proposed is not to finance expansion, but to 
provide the bulk of the funds for the repayment of £971,800 
5 per cent debentures at 102}. For this purpose, there are to 
be created and issued a further 650,000 ordinary shares of 
£1 offered at 27s. 6d. Of these, 450,000 go to existing holders 
at the rate of two new for every five old. As the price of the 
shares in the market is some 3§s., this represents a bonus by 
way of rights of about 2s. 6d. per old share. The remainder 
go to the Anglo-American Corporation, and the Industrial 
Development Corporation, both of South Africa, in con- 
sideration of which they will underwrite the whole issue free 
of payment. A similar arrangement was made in October 
last, when an equivalent proportion was allotted firm, but 
the price was then only 22s. 6d. After the previous increase 
in capital, the dividend was raised from 10 to 12} per cent. 
Presumably, in raising new ordinary shares, on what appears 
to be rather onerous terms, in order to repay a debenture on 
a basis of rather under 5 per cent, the board has in mind the 
very lean period experienced by the company prior to 1936, 
when for several years losses or very small profits were 
made. Incidentally, it is interesting to note the increasing 
extent to which finance houses, primarily associated with 
gold mining, are providing the backing for new ventures 
and the refinancing of old ones, not only throughout Africa, 
but in other developing areas. In this case, each of the 
underwriters is receiving a seat on the board of the company. 


* * * 


Cable and Wireless Payment 


Those who have been running up the price of Cable 
and Wireless (Holding) ordinary, in the expectation of an 
increased dividend, have been disappointed. The payments 
of both operating and holding companies are unchanged at 
the established rate of 4 per cent, but it is worth observing 
that the rate of tax deduction is to be only 8s. 11d. against 
gs. 10d. last year. The rise on the year in the price of the 
equity stock was some 24 points to 84, of which almost halt 
has occurred in the past two months. The inner ring ot 
the market—jobbers and brokers particularly interested in 
the stock—have always emphasised the point that a rise in 
the rate of dividend was extremely problematical. Apart 
from the crucial question of EPT, on which no statement 
has so far been made, the revenue must haye been adversely 
affected by the loss of the Eastern business, while receipts 
from the investment trust side of the business are not likely 
to have advanced appreciably. The Marconi dividend 1s 
also unchanged on the year. It seems highly probable that 
the distribution is being “ stabilised” at 4 per cent, at least 
for the duration of emergency conditions. At a cum-dividend 
price of 80, the yield is £5 14s. per cent, subject to tax at 
the full standard rate of ros. in the pound. In a world in 
which the free flow of international trade in the hands of 
private enterprise were assured, the dividend would appear 
to be virtually guaranteed. The fact that the yield is well 
above the industrial average is some indication of the doubts 
as to the post-war international set-up. 
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Company Notes 


Ford Motor Improvement 


The 1942 accounts of Ford Motor show total profits 
after EPT which required £1,365,703 in the previous year. 
There is, however, a satisfactory increase in trading profits 
from £2,044,783 to £2,267,121, and it is plain that the gross 
figure was correspondingly higher. Income-tax liability is 
up from £711,091 to £749,900, but there is again no transfer 
from profits for war damage, so that, although other charges 
are somewhat higher, there is an increase in equity earnings 
from 7.8 to 10.5 per cent. The trend of profits over the past 
three years is analysed in the following table: — 


Years ended December 31, 


1940 1941 1942 
£ £ £ 
Total profite® .......cccseces 2,785,594 3,410,863 *2,267,290 
Depreciation ............... 851,559 793,443 798,654 
Fees, pensions and ARP ..... 213,856 190,172 245,168 
BRE GE o.oo ccecvncsvccce 735,000 711,091 749,900 
BPE and MDC ......cceveee 920,000 1,365,703 we 
War damage ............... 102,500 ae 
Ordinary shares :— 
a cece Dr. 37,321 350,454 473,568 
i eee 270,000 270,000 270,000 
OL Se rere Nil 7-8 10°5 
NS Eee 6 6 * 6 
Contingencies .............. 100,000 100,000 100,000 


Carry forward{............. 


* Shown after EPT in 1942. 

+ After bringing in from past profits £525,000 in 1940, 
£108,671 in 1941 and £36,601 in 1942. 

NotEe.—The figures are in each case those shown in the report 
for the year, not the later adjusted figures which show minor 
changes only. 


961,716 1,050,841 1,191,010 


The directors are applying a dividend stabilisation policy 
so that there is no rise in the ordinary distribution above 
the customary 6 per cent. It is possible to increase the carry 
forward from £1,050,841 to £1,191,o10 after repeating the 
£100,000 to contingencies by bringing in £36,601 surplus 
on guarantee premiums held in suspense. e rise in net 
profits, despite the fact that the company is well within the 
EPT level, is presumably due to an expansion in the capital 
employed. It is, of course, common knowledge that there 
has been a marked rise in physical turnover and in 
output of tractors and other agricultural machinery on which 
the group is mainly employed. The chief feature of the 
balance-sheet is the increase in liquidity. The directors point 
out that this is a matter of policy reflecting estimated post- 
war replacement needs. Net liquid assets are up from 
£5,341,231 to £6,345,138. There has been a switch from cash 
holdings to investments in Government securities, including 
tax reserve certificates, which have jumped from £208,547 
to £4,358,125. Stocks are also substantially higher at 
£4,742,680 against £3,816,993. The increases in debtors and 
creditors reflect the rise in turnover as does the rise in net 
loans to subsidiaries and associates from {£28,106 to 
£115,069. The position is entirely satisfactory, and the market 
price of 32s. 6d. ex dividend for the £1 ordinary stock, 
yielding £3 13s. rod. per cent, discounts a further recovery. 


* * x 


Electric Cable Results 


The preliminary statements of two of the leading elec- 
tric cable manufacturers, Callender’s Cable and W. T. 
‘Henley’s Telegraph, contain a broad hint that total profits 
of both concerns have substantially increased. In the case 
of Callender’s Cable, no profit figures are supplied for 
1942, but the diréctors, unexpectedly, announce the dis- 
tribution of a 5 per cent cash bonus in addition to the 
customary I§5 per cent dividend. Only twice in the past 
decade, in 1936 and 1937, has a 20 per cent payment been 
distributed. In those years, equity earnings reached records 
for the decade of 39.9 and 40.5 per cent. In 1941, however, 
equity earnings declined for the third year in succession 
to 30.8 per cent. The directors then pointed out that the 
set-back was due to higher costs and that there had actually 
been an increase in turnover. It must be hoped that turn- 
Over has continued to increase and that costs have fallen 
to a level justifying the distribution of the bonus. The pre- 
liminary statement of W. T. Henley’s Telegraph for the 
Same period shows only a small rise in net profits from 
£326,379 to £331,379, a level still below that of the three 
years 1937-39. Equity earnings of £322,379 against £317,379, 
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represent a rate of 29.6 against 28.8 per cent. There is 
no increase in the ordinary dividend, maintained at 20 per 


‘cent for the sixth year in succession, and £62,379 remains 


for transfer to reserves or addition to the carry forward. 
In the circumstances, it is highly probable that war con- 
tingencies will receive £50,000 as in the two previous years. 
It is not surprising that these two concerns, in line with 
the rest of the electrical equipment industry, have realised 
higher distributable earnings. The industry appears to be 
financing expansion out of its own resources, with benefit 
to EPT standards and earnings. The £1 ordinary stock 
of Callender’s Cable rose 13s. 6d. to 9§s., at which it yields 
£4 §s. 7d.; the 5s. Henley’s ordinary at 25s. yields £4 1s. 3d. 
* * * 


BET Accounts 


The first full accounts of British Electric Traction to 
be issued since the divorce from the Thomas Tilling in- 
terests show a modest decline in gross income for the year 
to March 31st last from £767,588 to £760,293. Since the 
prolonged negotiations with the Inland Revenue authori- 
ties have resulted in a decision that the company is not, 
now or retrospectively, liable for EPT, tax provision 
amounts to only £51,553 against £105,750. With other 
charges virtually stable, there is a surplus for equity of 
£406,273 against £364,271, and the 45 per cent ordinary 
payment is covered by earnings of 57.7 against 47.1 per 
cent. Thus, there is £50,434 against £8,434 to add to un- 
divided profits which, after inclusion of £170,000, formerly 
provided for EPT but not now required, are raised to 
£2,204,247. The effect of the reconstruction on the com- 
pany’s assets has been slightly to raise the balance sheet 
valuation of total investments from £6,805,447 to £6,844,170. 
Of these, a rather higher proportion is held in the form 
of investments in subsidiaries, while outside investments, 
at cost or under, are reduced from £3,794,382 to £2,666,707. 
It is unfortunate that no market valuation of these holdings 
is provided. For the rest, the only significant change is the 
drop in creditors and tax provision from £213,908 to 
£41,050, for which the reabsorption of the EPT transfer is 
mainly responsible. The financial position is strong. The 
influence of the separation of interests from the Tilling 
group cannot yet be estimated, since in the latest accounts 
it is overshadowed by the effect of the EPT decision. The 
£100 deferred stock, at £1,085, yields £4 2s. 11d. per cent. 


* * x 


*¢ Shell ’? Dividend 


The preliminary statement of “Shell” Transport and 
Trading for 1942 shows a small decline in net profits from 
£2,314,028 to £2,306,908. After meeting preference pay- 
ments, there is £1,506,908 against £1,514,028 for the 
equity, representing some 5.2 per cent free of tax as before. 
The directors have again repeated the 5 per cent tax free 
ordinary dividend distributed each year since 1939, so that 
there appears to be £59,626 against £66,746 for addition 
to the carry forward—in which case it will amount to 
£646,166. There has been no evidence of an important 
change in the supplies available to the group in 1942, and 
it was not to be expected that there would be more than 
a minor fluctuation in net income. Demand for the products 
of the group have continued to expand, but no substantial 
rise in profits can be expected, while oil wells and in- 
stallations are in the hands of the enemy and normal trade 
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demand is strictly controlied. The progress of development 
in the Americas, and in particular in Colombia, will be 
watched with interest. The £1 ordinary at 66s. 3d. ex divi- 
dend yields no more than £1 10s. 2d. per cent tax free This 
low level implies a belief that reconquest will come soon, 
and confidence that, whatever may be the fate of oil refining 
in this country, the worldwide interests of the group will 
ensure its post-war prosperity. ; 


* * * 


Siemens Expansion 


No true comparison is possible between the figures 
of total earnings after tax, other than tax on dividends, 
disclosed by the accounts of Siemens Brothers for 1942 
at £460,168 and the total of £477,669 earned in 1941, since 
the former figure is struck after the transfer of an undis- 
closed sum to stock reserve. Depreciation requires £95,858 
against £89,578, but a reduction by some £34,000 to 
£108,502 in special wartime expenses raises the distributable 
profit by some £11,000 to £252,140. After meeting the 
preference payment, which requires £55,000 gross, the 
earnings cover for the ordinary dividend, unchanged for the 
eighth successive year at 7} per cent, is slightly higher at 
£197,140 against £186,019, equal to 8.6 against 7.7 per cent. 


Industry 


Post-War Building 


On Wednesday, last week, Lord Portal, Minister of 
Works, amplified in the House of Lords the scheme for the 
training of building labour after the war, outlined in a White 
Paper (Cmd. 6428), and discussed in The Economist on 
March 6th and March 13th. It was stated in the White 
Paper that, on the basis of the facts then available, a post- 
war construction programme designed for ten to twelve 
years would require the industry’s labour force to be built 
up to about 1,250,000 men; no details were given of the 
nature of the programme or of its relation to the total 
sources of capital investment. Lord Portal’s statement gave 
the impression that the estimate of the size of the labour 
force was somewhat tentative at the time of publication last 
February. On the basis of the target figure this, in the 
Minister’s words, is how the problem was approached: 

If we have 1,250,000 men who are to be allocated to the 
building trade after the war, it is imperative for us to see 
that there is work for them to do, During the last three months, 
we have obtained from nine Government departments their 
programmes, and we have put the work on a twelve-year 
basis. We are already able, from the first survey which we have 
made, to say that we have balanced the figures of men 
employed with the programme over the first twelve years, so 
that now all we have to do is to go on breaking that pro- 
gramme down. We can already see that work is available for 
the first twelve years, as suggested in the White Paper. 

In other words, the Ministry has named a measure of cloth, 
and is now fitting its coat accordingly, without knowing 
whether there will be enough cloth left for other coats. 
This is not to disparage the Ministry’s empirical approach 
to the problem of post-war building. Any plan of this kind 
must necessarily have a tentative beginning; but it can 
only be given more definite shape in the context of other 
plans for capital expenditure. Lord Portal drew attention to 
one serious problem, namely, the enormous rise in building 
costs since the beginning of the war, amounting to no less 
than 105 per cent. He emphasised that costs will have to 
be brought down after the war, since “high costs of build- 
ing will kill building.” He saw the solution in working at 
greater speed with different methods, and, by the appoint- 
ment of a Controller of Experimental Building Develop- 
ment, he has already taken steps to secure an improvement 
in the efficiency of the building industry. 


* * * 


50-Year Plan for Forestry 


As in the last war Great Britain’s forests have again 
proved to be a valuable reserve of timber whose utilisation 
is one of the most important means of saving shipping 
space. In the years before the war only 4 per cent of the 
timber consumed was home-grown ; since 1939 home-grown 
material has been extensively substituted for imported tim- 
ber, though no statistics are available to show the extent of 
substitution and of the depletion of forests this policy 
has involved. The need for building up an adequate reserve 
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The surplus of some £13,000 raises the carry forward to 
£413,010. The balance-sheet throws a little more light on 
the past year’s activities. A net bank overdraft of £267,253 
has been replaced by a cash holding of £118,869 and 
£100,000° in tax reserve certificates. Stocks are some 
£225,000 greater at £2,144,624, despite the writing down 
out of profits, a reflection, in part, of higher prices. The 
decrease in debtors by over £320,000 to £1,120,166 is 
explained by the chairman, Lord Queenborough, as the 


‘result of the settlement of certain large outstanding pay- 


ments. Trade creditors are reduced some £62,000 to 
£402,851, and in consequence net liquid assets, excluding 
trade and other investments of £626,110, have risen by 
virtually £460,000 to £2,475,393. The parent’s net liability 
to the subsidiaries on current account has been practically 
quadrupled at £305,062. A pointer to the present rate of 
output in the company, and in the industry as a whole, is 
the chairman’s statement that the plant has been written 
down by more than the sum set aside for depreciation in 
the profit and loss account, a further indication of the 
little value attaching to that statement. There is an addition 
to war contingencies reserve of £140,000, bringing the 
fund up to £830,000, including £50,000, formerly held for 
ARP reserve. The £1 ordinary stock, quoted at 29s. 6d. ex 
dividend, offers the useful yield of £5 1s. 9d. per cent. 


and Trade 


of standing timber was recognised after the last war, and in 
1919 a forest authority, the Forestry Commission, was 
set up. But the activities of the Commission have been 
limited by the financial resources available to it, though it 
has been able to acquire 714,000 acres of plantable land, of 
which 434,000 acres were under woodland by the end of 
1939. The progress of private forestry has been disappoint- 
ing. The inadequacy of the prewar preparations has promp- 
ted the Forestry Commission in its report on Postwar 
Forest Policy (Cmd. 6447) to urge for “speedy and large- 
scale action” after the war. Conditions, in its view, are 
suitable for the rapid growth of timber, and sufficient land 
is available. The report suggests a forest acreage of 5 million 
acres—2 millions from existing woodlands and 3 millions 
by the afforestation of bare ground—to be attained during 
a period of 50 years. The net outlay for a “ desirable 
programme ” of planting 1,100,000 acres in the first decade 
is estimated at £41.2 million, compared with a net outlay 
of £13.8 million on a corresponding prewar basis. Forestry. 
no doubt, was neglected before the war and the report of 
the Commission would seem to deserve careful examination 
in conjunction with other postwar plans. 


* * * 


Another Salvage Drive 


The inauguration of a salvage drive in London 4ast 
Saturday, with stirring marches played by the Welsh 
Guards and the Customary display at Trafalgar Square. 
once more emphasised the need for conserving every ounce 
of useful material during this critical year of the war. Lord 
Portal gave some interesting examples of the important 
contribution made by the collection of scrap and waste to 
the supply of raw materials. Thus, waste paper now pro- 
vides no less than 60 per cent of the materials used in the 
manufacture of paper. Since the outbreak of war 3,000,000 
tons have been collected—enough to fill 370 ships of 5,000 
tons each. Again, iron and steel scrap is being collected 
at the rate of 110,000 tons a week, or 5,720,000 tons a year. 
But salvage of paper, metals, rubber, textiles, bones and the 
rest is only one aspect in the conservation of scarce 
materials, The other is the need for utilising them as effec- 
tively as possible, for substituting the scarce for the less 
scarce materials if they can be made to serve the purpose. 
for making a given quantity cf, say, copper, go further. 
Much has, in fact, been done to eke out scarce materials 
by substitution and by changes in specifications. But even 
the smallest economy which is still possible should not be 
neglected. 


* * x 


Fuel Efficiency Campaign 


A great deal. has been heard in praise of domestic 
consumers who have voluntarily restricted their fuel con- 
sumption ; it is satisfactory to learn that good results have 
also been achieved by industrial users, whose quantitative 
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contribution to the nation’s economies is considerably more 
important, The Ministry of Fuel’s Fuel Efficiency Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship ef Dr. E. C. Grumell, has 
now been in existence for eighteen months, and, though 
the total savings cannot be measured, the Committee’s 
information is that substantial economies, greater than were 
originally expected, have been realised. The success of ‘the 
fuel-saving campaign depends on getting industrial manage- 
ments to realise the urgent need for economy, on securing 
the co-operation of factory operatives and boilerhouse 
staff, and on mobilising the industry’s technical experts. 
The efficiency conference held in London last month is 
being followed by similar conferences in provincial centres, 
and last winter’s courses of instruction for boilerhouse 
operatives, with lectures and films, which were attended 
by about 10,000 people, are to be continued this year. In 
spite of the shortage of engineers trained in fuel technology, 
650 technicians have volunteered to serve on the Ministry’s 
regional panels. Last winter they visited over 11,000 fac- 
tories consuming nearly 29 million tons of coal a year, and 
estimated that the savings made amounted to between 8 
and 12 per cent on the average. One firm, manufacturing 
motors and aircraft, reported a saving in one factory of 
4,282 tons in twelve months and in another of 988 tons. 
The Committee considers that the greatest scope for further 
economies now lies in saving on the process side, and 
organisations are being set up to give expert advice on the 
utilisation of steam and on furnace design. It is difficult to 
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tell how much these savings are the result of the correction 
of past extravagances or of the introduction of more effi- 
cient methods of generation and consumption, but there is 
no doubt that the drive for more efficient utilisation of fuel 
in industry is important, not only for its immediate bear- 
ing on the coal situation, but for the future of the industry. 


‘ The present over-all efficiency of conversion is of the order 


of 30 per cent, and the Parliamentary Scientific Committee 
estimated: in its recent report on fuel utilisation that this 
proportion could be greatly increased. 


* * * 


Women in Shipbuilding 


Shipbuilding has traditionally been regarded as a man’s 
occupation, and before the war practically the whole of the 
industry’s labour force consisted of men, women’s employ- 
ment being limited to cleaning and clerical work. Tradition 
has died harder in shipbuilding than in newer industries, 
such as aircraft production, and the need for accelerating 
the rate of dilution at this critical stage of the war is 
emphasised in a letter which has been sent to all concerned 
in the industry by the Minister of Labour and the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. “ Shipbuilding js one of the most 
vital forms of production for the successful prosecution of 
the war,” they write. “It is essential that more -and more 
women should be employed on all forms of work of which 
they are capable.” To encourage employers to take on more 
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THE CUNARD STEAM SHIP COMPANY LIMITED 


FIVE PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK. 
SIX PER CENT. SECOND CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Registers in 
respect of th> above stocks will be closed from 16th to 22nd 
June, 1943, both dates inclusive, for the purpose of preparing 
Warrants in respect of Dividends for the half-year ending 30th 
June, 1943, to be paid on ist July, 1943. 

By Order of the Board, 
H. J. FLEWITT, Secretary. 
Offices: Cunard Building, Liverpool. 10th June, 1943. 





AVELING-BARFORD LIMITED 


At a Meeting of the Board of Directors held on Tuesday, 8th 
June, 1943, the following Resolutions were passed :— 

It was resolved that dividend be paid on the ist July, 1943, on 
the 175,000 Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each at the rate 
of 5: per cent. per annum for the six months from the 1st 
January, 1943, to the 30th June, 1943. 

It was resolved that the Preference Share Transfer books of 
the Company be closed from the 17th June to the 30th June, 


1943, inclusive. 
By Order of the Board. 
E. ODDS, Secretary. 
Grantham, 8th June, 1943. 
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women, the Ministry of Labour has issued an illustrated 
booklet, “ Women in Shipbuilding,” showing jobs where 
women have replaced men and the type of work for which 
they are suited. Except for a few highly skilled occupations, 
needing years of training, women can be employed at any 
work that is within their physical strength. In some yards, 
they are engaged not only in the fitting and mechanics depart- 
ments, but in the electrical shop, drawing office, blacksmiths’ 
and boiler shops, in the foundry, and on carpentry; riveting, 
plating and welding. They are best at welding, electric 
wiring and painting. It is an interesting psychological point 
that, though they do very well on all-women gangs, they 
are not happy in mixed gangs, where the men sometimes 
tend to use them as assistants or labourers. The pamphlet 
properly emphasises the importance of welfare and train- 
ing, and brings out many of the same points that were made 
in an article on women in engineering in The Economist 
of May 29th. Government training centres organise special 
courses for shipbuilding, but in this industry, more perhaps 
than in any other, adequate “ training on the job,” as well 
as pre-training, is essential. Several interesting examples 
are quoted in the pamphlet. In one firm making tank- 
landing craft in Scotland, two-thirds of the labour force 
are women. A north-western yard proposes to take on 165 
unskilled women to meet its new labour requirements 
and to upgrade the women it now employs to more respon- 
sible positions. Unfortunately, no figure is available for the 
proportion of females to males in the industry as a whole. 
But the existing evidence suggests that it is far too small, 
and it is to be hoped that the Ministry of Labour’s pamphlet 
will have the desired effect in stimulating the recruitment 
of women. 
* * * 


Trade Disputes 


There was a slight increase in the number of trade 
disputes between 1941 and 1942, from 1,251 affecting 360,000 
workpeople to 1,303 involving 456,000 workers, but a more 
marked rise in the number of working days lost. More 
workers were affected indirectly last year than in 1941, and 
there was an increased number of strikes in coal-mining 
and engineering. The former accounted for two-fifths of 
all the stoppages and more than half the working days 
lost ; while engineering, shipbuilding and other metal indus- 
tries between them accounted for nearly two-fifths of the 
total number of stoppages and for about a third of the num- 
ber of days lost. The Tyneside strike last October resulted 
in the loss of an aggregate number of working days of 
135,000, while 120,000 working days were lost in a stoppage 
in Belfast over the dismissal of two shop stewards. Wage 
questions ,accounted for 62.3 per cent of all the disputes. 
Over half of the total were settled by direct negotiation, 
36.1 per cent by the men returning to work on the employ- 
ers’ terms without negotiation and only 1.8 per cent by 
arbitration. The accompanying table gives the course of 
trade disputes over the last seven years, as compared with 
the period 1913-1919. 


Number Number 

of Working of Working 
Year Days Lost Year Days Lost 
LORS 9,800,000 LOSS: 1,830,000 
Sue 64555 e ees x 9,880,000 LY ea 3,410,000 
OS Seer 2,950,000 SEs sass eis soa 1,330,000 
Sa) >> ss oes ese 2,450,000 IED aececeee es 1,360,000 
eS 5,650,000 | Oe 940,000 
ED ekvsss sees © 5,880,000 SUEAts6-nscue es 1,080,000 
TEED scx eae e a's 34,970,000 SUED Ss beneseee 1,530,000 


The main reasons for the relatively few disputes during 
the present war are probably the success in stabilising the 
cost of living, the high level of earnings in industry as a 
whole, and improved industrial relations. The first 
six months of 1943, however, indicate a certain growth of 
industrial unrest, taking the form of sporadic strikes, such 


as those among engineers and bus workers in connection 
with wages. 


* * * 


Industrial Diamonds 


At the annual meeting of De Beers Consolidated Mines 
on May 28th, Sir Ernest Oppenheimer pointed out that after 
the war the industrial diamond, whose use, especially as an 
abrasive, has been greatly extended during the war, will 
be looked upon as a normal part of the equipment of any 
modern engineering, industrial or mining enterprise. Last 
year he suggested that in future crushing boart, the lowest 
and at the same time by far the largest class of industrial 
diamonds, should no longer be measured in carats (five 
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carats are roughly equivalent to one gramme) but in kilo- 
grammes, This proposal has found the support of all pro- 
ducers and has now been approved by the British and 
United States Governments. In future, therefore, there 
will be two sets of diamond production figures, one for 
gem diamonds and the better grades of industrials, 
medsured in carats, and the other for crushing boart 
measured in kilogrammes. There are indications that the 
present classifications of industrial diamonds may also be 
revised, The United States War Production Board, sup- 
ported by the War Metallurgy Committee of the US 
National Academy of Sciences, has begun a scientific in- 
vestigation to ensure the most effective possible use of 
industrial diamonds in war industries and to consider how 
their useful life may be prolonged. Announcing this investi- 
gation, Dr C. K. Leith, Chief of the WPB Metals and 


_ Minerals Branch, pointed out that “results to date show 
’ that current classification vf industrial diamonds may not 


always accurately reflect the usefulness of a given stone, :at 
least as far as wheel dressing is concerned, and that selected 
stones from categories now classed as inferior may be used 
as acceptable substitute material for some important pur- 
poses.” In view of the extensive demand for diamonds for 
war purposes, some classes of stones are no longer readily 
available ; it has therefore become necessary to bring the 
present standards of classification more into line with 
current needs, 


* * * 


Typewriters 


Since May 13th, when the Supply of Typewriters 
(Restriction) Order (S.R. & O., 1943, No. 676) came into 


‘force, the sale or hire of typewriters (except second-hand 


portable machines weighing less than 22 Ib.) has been 
controlled. Licences issued by the Board of: Trade’s 
Directorate of Office Machinery are required for the 
acquisition or disposal of all typewriters, and none may be 
broken up. without permission, Dealers may obtain a 
general permit to acquire machines, but anyone wishing to 
dispose of a typewriter to such a dealer must also obtain 
a licence, and the dealer must have a licence for individual 
sales. In view of the relative shortage of typewriters these 
control measures are logical. There have been no imports 
of typewriters for nearly three years ; normally imports 
accounted for nearly 60 per cent of typewriter sales. In 
addition, home production has been considerably reduced, 
and nearly eight out of every ten new typewriters have been 
acquired for Government use. The demand of the Civil 
Service and factories has increased since the war, and 
every unit of the Services needs typewriters. To ease the 
shortage, both of typewriters and typists, much work that 


would otherwise have been done on machines is done by © 


hand. Prices of new and second-hand typewriters have 
been controlled by the Price of Goods Act, 1939, and 
the Goods and Services (Price Control) Act, 1941. In many 
homes, and even in some firms, there are typewriters which 
are not being used to capacity. These form a stock which 


could be drawn upon if they were needed for more essential 
use, 


* x * 


Clothing Sales 


The level of spending on apparel during April was con- 
siderably higher than for some time. According to the index 
numbers of the average value of daily sales (1937=100) 
published in the Board of Trade Fournal for June 5th, sales 
were 32 per cent higher than in March, and 27 per cent 
above the average for the twelve months ending in March. 
Sales generally go up and down according to the coupon 
periods. That is to say they are high when a new block of 
coupons becomes valid, and tail off until the next issue. 
Seasonal factors, although they do not influence sales as 
strongly as they did in peacetime, nonetheless play their 
part. A certain amount of buying “for Easter” is 
apparent in the figures for April. More is being spent per 
coupon than a year ago, in spite of the large quantities of 
utility clothing now on the market. The amount spent per 
coupon was ten per cent higher last April than in April, 
1942, which suggests buying » for “quality ” rather 
than price. The clothing component of the Ministry of 
Labour’s cost of living index dropped by nearly 13 per 
cent between May, 1942, and May, 1943, but only cheaper 
clothing is included in it. As stocks of higher priced cloth- 
ing are now small, and those of utility clothing reach satu- 
ration point (90 per cent of clothing stocks should eventu- 
ally be utility) the amount spent per coupon should decline. 
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June 12, 1943 
GOMPANY MEETINGS 


GUARDIAN ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


COLONEL LIONEL H. HANBURY’S 
REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of the 
Guardian Assurance Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 7th instant, in London, 
Colonel Lionel H. Hanbury, C.M.G., the 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts: 





LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The increase of over £767,000, as com- 
pared with the previous year, in the net 
new sums assured is due to our participation 
with two other companies in several staff 
assurance schemes. Owing to deaths caused 
by enemy action there was a small loss of 


‘ £2,000 from mortality as measured by the 


A. 1924-29 Mortality Tables. 

The net rate of interest on the life fund, 
including the investment reserve fund ot 
£222,500, but excluding the amount in- 
vested in reversions, was £3 4s. 8d. per 
cent. On the’ recommendation of the 
actuary it has been decided to pay interim 
bonuses in respect of policies oming 
claims by death or maturity during 1943 
at the same rates as those payable in the 
previous: year. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The reduction in our overseas business, 
due principally to enemy occupation of 
territories in the Far East, has been more 
than offset by the gain in home business, 
and the total revenue increased in the year 
by £30,000. The loss ratio for the year 
was 43.4 per cent. of the premiums, and 
the commission and expenses of manage- 
ment together equalled 45.7 per cent. After 
providing the reserve for unexpired risks, 
calculated on our usual basis of 50 per cent. 
of the premiums, the amount transferred 
to profit and loss is £91,514, equal to 9.3 
per cent. of the premium income. 


ACCIDENT AND GENERAL ° 


The fall in premium income of some 
£46,000 is due to the further restriction 1n 
the use of motor vehicles and to rebates of 
premium in connection with. employers’ 
liability business. The loss ratio for the 
year was 42.6 per cent., and the ratio of 
commission and expenses to premium 
income 44.8 per cent. By reason of the 
reduction in revenue during the year there 
has been a release of reserves for unexpired 
tisks of £20,785, and the sum of £106,742 
has been transferred to profit and loss 


account, equal to 15} per cent. of the 
premium income. 
MARINE BUSINESS 
Marine business has been adversely 


affected by the entry of Japan into the 
war. Whilst the premium income shows a 
substantial increase of £200,000 the first 
year’s settlements have been on a much 
heavier scale than usual owing to losses on 


American business in the earlier part of the * 


year. ‘The 1941 account, which was closed 
at the end of 1942, proved to be very satis- 
factory, but in view of the heavy taxation 
we ere only transferring £5,000 to profit 
and loss. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


After providing for the final dividend of 
6s. per share (making 11s. for the year) 
Proposed to be paid, the balance of profit 
to be carried forward in profit and loss is 
£190,000, compared with £143,000 at the 
end of the previous year. 

At December 31st last there was an 
appreciation in Stock Exchange securities 
in the life and general accounts over the 
values at which they appear in the balance- 
sheet of nearly £1,000,000, and in addition 
there is an investment reserve fund in the 
life account of £222,500. 

e report and accounts were adopted. 








THE ECONOMIST 


F. FRANCIS AND SONS, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED NET PROFIT 


The forty-second ordinary general meet- 
ing of F. Francis and Sons, Limited, was 
heid, on the 4th instant, in London. 

Mr John Ismay (chairman of the com- 
pany), who presided, said: The net profit 
for 1942 at £67,100 shows an increase of 
approximately £3,300, but of this increase 
we have had to reserve an additional £2,000 
for taxation. However, I am pleased to 
say that, subject to the approval of this 
meeting, after payment of a final dividend 
of 10 per cent., making 14 per cent. for 
1942, we have been able to increase the 
carry forward from £21,702 to £24,177. 

Your board considers adequate provision 
has been made at all times for taxation 
and depreciation, and all liabilities in 
respect of War Damage Contribution and 
War Risks Insurance have been provided 
for before arriving at the net profit figure. 

You will observe from the consolidated 
statement that the balance of current 
assets over current liabilities is in- 
creased by £7,260 to £119,983. Al- 
though not affecting the accounts for 
the period under review, I would 
like to refer briefly to the issue of 
50,000 53 per cent. cumulative prefer- 
ence shares which were recently offered to 
shareholders, and to say that the response 
received resulted in a heavy over-subscrip- 
tion, which was very gratifying. The 
money, as explained in the circular’ at the 
time of the issue, was required to finance 
the purchase of additional plant and 
machinery and to defray the cost of essén- 
tial alterations to factory premises and 
reorganisation generally, and I feel certain 
the employment of this additional capital 
will prove most advantageous. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted, and the _ proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, directors and staff. 
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ODHAMS PRESS LIMITED 
INCREASED NET PROFITS 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of Odhams Press Limited was held, on the 
toth instant, in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Southwood of Fern- 
hurst (chairman and managing director) said 
that the net profits for the year under 
review amounted to £698,428, an increase 
of approximately £86,983 over the previous 
year. He was sure that shareholders would 
consider that satisfactory. (Hear, hear.) 
general reserve now stood at £680,000. It 
was proposed to transfer to it out of profits 
of the year under review a further £60,000, 
which would bring it up to £740,000, 
approximately sufficient to cover the whole 
of the book values of copyrights and leases 
of advertising sites. The directors recom- 
mended a dividend on the ordinary shares 
of 123 per cent. 

All the newspapers and _ publications 
owned or controlled by the company had 
maintained their popularity. Indeed, owing 
to the paper restrictions it had not been 
possible to make the supplies meet the 
demands of the public. For a similar 
reason they had also had severely to ration 
advertising space and the company was 
greatly indebted to their advertising clients 
for having accepted those restrictions in the 
friendliest spirit, realising that they had 
done their utmost to meet their wishes. 

There had, of course, ducing the past 
year been many difficulties to overcome. 
He was glad to be able to say that the pur- 
chase of newsprint on a co-operative basis 
through the Newsprint Supply Company 
had worked extremely satisfactorily. In 
addition to the difficulties of supplies, they 
had also had to deal with the continued 
heavy demands by the Government for 
man-power. As to the future, he would not 
dare to make any forecast, but he was glad 
to say that so far this year the company’s 
trading was being well maintained. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





‘ LEGAL & GENERAL | 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. LIMITED 
Established 1836 


EXTRACT FROM REPORT AND ACCOUNTS FOR THE YEAR 1942 


* At the Annual General Meeting held on 8th June, the Chairman, Mr. Ernest E. 
Bird, gave the following details from the Report,” 





New Life Policies Issued 





Net New Life Sums Assured 








New Deferred Annuities Effected 


Consideration for Immediate Annuities 


| 1942 1941 

| 12,996 12,097 
anda 1,583 ~_ 133,159 

| £741,612 £694,873 


‘ | per annum per annum 


| £525,363 





Net Life Premium Income 








Life Expense Ratio 





Total Net Fire and Accident Premiums 








Tota! Amount paid in British Taxation 











£401,519 
-_ | — — 

| £6,060,875 £5,487,374 

| 9.70%, TAL oA 

| _ | Bee: 

| £631,073 £601,640 

| £369,070 | £264,300 








General Manager : 


ASSETS EXCEED £62,000,000 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION, ALDWYCH HOUSE, LONDON, 
Vernon E. Boys 


W.C os 
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THE ECONOMIST 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
DIVIDEND MAINTAINED ON REDUCED PROFITS 
SIR J. GEORGE BEHARRELL’S STATEMENT 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting 
of the Dunlop Rubber Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 9th instant, in London. 

Sir J. George Beharrell, D.S.O., presided. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts :— 

Last year I told you that the amount of 
business which we would be able to do 
would depend on the amount of rubber 
available and that it seemed as though we 
must be prepared for a substantial reduc- 
tion in sales. I am glad to be able to tell 
you now that the volume of our business 
has not been affected to the extent then 
anticipated, although both in this country 
and overseas it has been subjected to drastic 
readjustments to meet the situation. In this 
country we have had to close down in whole 
or in part some branches of our business 
which used to return a good profit, but 
other branches have expanded and we have 
been able to undertake some quite new 
types of manufacture of vital importance to 
the war eftort. 


EXPORT POSITION 


A scheme was devised for the control of 
exports, in the form of market quotas, based 
on essential requirements and their satis- 
faction, where possible, from the nearest 
manufacturing source of supply. This 
action has necessarily excluded the British 
exporter from certain market areas and, in 
our case, has naturally brought about a 
sharp fall in turnover of exports from this 
country. Nevertheless, in spite of this, I 


am pleased to say that profits earned on ‘ 


the reduced turnover compare favourably 
with previous years. 

e manufacturing companies in India 
and South Africa have continued to be fully 
occupied and have played a great part in 
meeting entirely new demands. Despite 
many new problems arising out of war 
conditions, both companies have shown a 
substantial return, and their combined 
sales and profits again show a record. 


The volume of business of the American - 


and Canadian manufacturing companies fell 
substantially during the year, but satisfac- 
tory profits were earned in each case. 

The Irish company naturally suffered 
from a shortage of raw materials and the 
severe restriction on the use of petrol, but 
I am glad to say a fair profit was earned, 
and the factory looks like being reasonably 
employed during 1943. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The net profit for the year amounted to 
£2,433,000, compared with £3,186,000 last 
year. The decline in profits is due to a 
curtailment of business owing to regulations 
and also to the lower margin of profit on 
the greatly increased proportion of business 
for the Allied Governments. The provision 
for United Kingdom excess profits tax this 
year is estimated at £827,000, which brings 
the total provision made in the parent com- 
pany for United Kingdom excess profits 
tax, up to December 31, 1942, to £4,294,000, 
and for the Dunlop group of companies to 
£5,923,000. 

ne board has again allocated to contin- 

gencies reserve the sum of £100,000. After 

g these appropriations and providing 

for the preference dividends, a dividend on 

the ordinary stock of 8 per cent. is recom- 

mended, and, if approved, will be paid on 
July 1, 1943. 

The aggregate profits of the parent com- 
pany and all subsidiaries for 1942 amount 
to £4,472,000, against £5,185,000 last year. 
the provisions by the subsidiaries for 
income-tax and excess profits tax, both 
British and foreign, are £1.534,000, bring- 


ing the total provision of the group as a 
whole for 1942 to £3,322,000. 

The consolidated statement of assets and 
liabilities is submitted on the modified 
lines adopted last year. This year, how- 
ever, the position has improved, since there 
is an increase to £1,129,000 in the surplus 


’ funds of the subsidiaries and associated 


companies in enemy and enemy-occupied 
territories deposited in England and the 
U.S.A. After deducting these surplus funds 
the net investment is £4,138,000—a decrease 
of £436,000 on last year. On the other 
hand, aggregate surplus and reserves have 
increased by £581,000, to a total of 

7,903,000. While we still cannot move 
funds freely from one country to another, 
the increase in immediate liquid resources 
of the group as a whole is very satisfactory, 
the total amount in securities, tax certificates 
and bank balances being £6,427,000, com- 
pared with £5,249,000 last year. 


IMPORTANCE OF ECONOMY 


Turning now to the general position of 
the industry, the need for strictest economy 
in theeusage of rubber is apparent, and your 
board will continue to. co-operate with the 
Government in all measures to this end. 
Assistance has been given to other manu- 


' facturers in order to increase the supply 


of products which are urgently required. 
In these and other ways the company’s 
technical resources have been of great value 
to the nation. 

So far as supplies of materials are con- 
cerned, your company has received its fair 
share, and I am sure that its staff has 
made the best use, both in production and 
distribution, of what has been allotted to 
it. 

We have benefited greatly in these diffi- 
cult times by the excellent relations which 
prevail between our employees and the 
management. In December, 1942, the 
joint factory council at Fort Dunlop, which 
was the first of all the joint councils in 
our factories, celebrated its twenty-first 
birthday. These councils continue to form 
an important link between management and 
operatives—especially in matters of a 
domestic or local character—and enable 
many problems arising from war conditions 
to be dealt with satisfactorily. 


LABOUR AND WAR REQUIREMENTS 


In the early part of 1942 the rubber 
situation made it necessary to release a pro- 
portion of the labour force and to transfer 
many of the retained employees to other 
work in the factories. The conditions lead- 
ing to this were fully appreciated by the 
workers’ representatives, and many difficult 
adjustments were greatly facilitated by the 
assistance which they gave. Both then and 


since, all employed in the factories have~ 


worked under a terrific strain and the 


administrative staffs, with numbers greatly © 


depleted by the demands of National 
Service, have had to bear heavy additional 
burdens, including the large volume of 
paper work which systems of control and 
other war conditions inevitably entail. All 
these burdens have been shouldered cheer- 
fully and loyally. 


THE OUTLOOK: REASONED OPTIMISM 


I cannot close this statement without 2 
reference to the more hopeful world outlook 
which presents itself this year. The current 
year should see us nearer to the temporary 
solution of the rubber problem through the 
increase of supplies of the synthetic 
material from America. I feel, therefore, 
that, although there must be no premature 
optimism and no relaxation of effort, we 
can ,all look forward to the future with 
confidence. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS, 
LIMITED 


LORD ROTHERMERE’S SPEECH 


The thirty-eighth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Associated Newspapers, Limited 
(proprietors of the: Daily Mail, the London 
Evening News, and the Sunday Dispatch), 
was held, on the 9th instant, in the 
—— Hall, Farringdon Street, London, 
E.C. 


The Viscount Rothermere, the chairman, 
presided. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, which was circulated with the 
report and accounts, and was taken as 
read : — 


SUBSTANTIAL PROFIT 


In the accounts for the past year we are 


very pleased to be able to record the very , 


substantial profit of £567,124, amd the 
balance-sheet shows that the financial posi- 
tion of your company is very strong indeed, 
despite the many difficulties with which our 
industry is contending. 

You will see that we have increased the 
company’s holdings of War Loan to 
£1,050,000, and we have also tax reserve 
certificates amounting to £400,000 as a 
provision for tax liabilities. In addition, a 
further sum of £50,000 has been trans- 


‘ferred to reserve for contingencies in the 


appropriation account. Full reserves for 


investment, newsprint, taxation, and. other 


contingencies having been made, the direc- 
tors recommend with confidence the final 
dividend on the deferred shares of 123 per 
cent., making a total for the year of 17} 
per cent. 


The net sales of the Daily Mail, Evening 
News, and Sunday Dispatch have been 
maintained at the maximum possible with 
the amount of newsprint available. In fact, 
it becomes increasingly difficult to ration 
the available copies of our newspapers fairly 
among our readers.. 


PRESTIGE OF THE ‘“‘ DAILY MAIL”’ 


The prestige of the Daily Mail in adver- 
tising circles stands as high as ever. 

The allocation of advertisement space 
continues to receive the closest attention, 
and after Government requirements have 
been met first considerations are for our 
regular pre-war advertisers. 


The reduced amount of advertising space 
in our small-size newspapers has been care- 
fully rationed and a general reduction made 
in the sizes of advertisements, which 
enables us to accommodate the largest 
possible number of individual advertisers 
per issue. 


It is gratifying to note that we have, as 
usual, had the wholehearted co-operation 
of advertisers and their agents. 


As is only to be expected, the Evening 
News, with the largest sale of any evening 
newspaper in the world, provided similar 
problems connected with advertisement 
space. 


The Sunday Dispatch also provides solid 
grounds for satisfaction. Its appeal to the 
public and its importance as an advertising 
medium are greater today than ever. 


Demands for space for Government 
purposes are particularly heavy in the 
Sunday Dispatch, and in some issues has 
represented as much as 40 per cent. of the 
total space available. 


ANGLO-NEWFOUNDLAND DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY 


It is my custom to make some reference 
to the Anglo-Newfoundland Development 
Company, whose report and accounts will 
be issued shortly. The Anglo-Newfound- 
land Development Company is largely 
dependent upon the vital question of 
shipping, and it is unnecessary for me [0 
enlarge upon the difficulties facing that 
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company, which, up to the outbreak of 
war, had seld practically its entire output 
of newsprint in this country for the pro- 
duction of our newspapers. The severe 
rationing of newsprint supplies to the news- 


‘papers over here—now less than 20 per 


cent. of pre-war—has also made it necessary 
for the Newfoundland mills to seek markets 
elsewhere. Whilst the Anglo Company is 
fully equipped in every way to stand a lean 
period, it would appear that it must con- 
tinue to face a difficult time pending the 
return to normal conditions. 


NEWSPRINT SUPPLIES 


During the year our main problem has 
once again been our supplies of newsprint. 
However, with the excellent arrangements 
made by the Newsprint Supply Company 
and the helpful co-operation of Govern- 
ment departments, who have shown a full 
understanding of the necessity of main- 
taining a free and widely distributed press, 
we have come through the year with only 
a small further reduction in consumption, 
although our stocks are lower than was the 
case a year ago. I am hopeful, however, 
that we shall be able to continue on our 
present basis and that the next alteration 
in our consumption of newsprint will be 
an. increase, bringing increased sales and 
bigger newspapers. 


In the tremendous events that are before 
us, following the complete and magnificent 
victory of the Allied Forces in North Africa, 
our newspapers will continue to play their 
part in the certain knowledge that final 
victory will be ours. 


We have now 1,348 members of our 
staffs serving with the Forces, and it is 
with keen satisfaction that we have found 
it possible to continue our scheme of salary 
allowances, which I know, from the many 
letters received, has helped in making their 
position and that of their families so much 
easier. 


_ To my colleagues on the board—all work- 
ing directors—my grateful thanks, and also 
to the staff and all those associated with 
us in the ramifications of our business. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 
the retiring directors were re-elected, and 
the auditors, Messrs Lever Honeyman and 
Company, were reappointed. 


The proceedings terminated with a vote 
of thanks to the chairman and directors. 


THE ECONOMIST 


MARKS AND SPENCER, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 35 PER CENT. 
MR SIMON MARKS’S STATEMENT 


The seventeenth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Marks and Spencer, Limited, was 
held, on the roth instant, at Michael House, 
82 Baker Street, London, W. 

Mr Simon Marks, D.Sc. (chairman and 
managing director), presided. 

The following is the chairman’s statement 
which was circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 

Our accounts are presented in a revised 
form. The assets and the liabilities have 
been grouped under main headings, and 
the figures have been taken to the nearest 
pound. The necessary adjustments of the 
previous year’s figures have been made for 
the purposes of comparison. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 


The net profit for the year is £1,457,467, 
compared with £1,583,088 last year. The 
provision for taxation at £863,000 compares 
with £895,486 last year. The dividends 
are now shown after deduction of tax. The 
balance remaining this year, plus £571,940 
brought forward from last year, makes a 
total available for distribution of £1,166,407, 
against £1,034,132 last year. 

The profits have been arrived at after 
making the usual provisions for deprecia- 
tion, and a reserve for deferred repairs, and 
after writing off all capital expenditure in 
connection with A.R.P. works. 

The directors proposed a final dividend 
of 20 per cent., making 35 per cent. for the 
year, which will leave an increased carry- 
forward of £704,015. 


RESERVES AND SURPLUS 


The reserves and surplus have all been 
brought together and total £3,881,391. 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 


The fall in creditors and accrued charges 
to £571,110 is accounted for mainly by a 
reduction of the amount due for purchase 
tax, which no longer applies to the greater 
part of our merchandise. The deferred 
repairs reserve is a provision for repairs at 
the stores which will have to be carried out 
as soon as opportunity offers. 
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ASSETS 


The only notable change is the reduction 
in advances to subsidiary companies from 
£478,551 to £91,035. This reductjon is due 
in the main to the decreased scale of busi- 
ness carried on by the Marks and Spencer 
Export Corporation, owing to the restric- 


tions of exports. 
GENERAL SURVEY 


The scope of retail distribution is 
governed by the number of coupons and 
points available to the public. The limita- 
tion of supplies and of spending power 
represented by coupons and points has 
caused a contraction of retail business. The 
activities of your company have accordingly 
been affected, and this process may be 
expected to affect them still more in the 
current year. ; 

Within the framework of the production 
of utility garments, the specifications for 
which are laid down by the Board of Trade, 
there is a certain amount of freedom for 
the exercise of initiative. We are, therefore, 
still able to maintain our policy of offering 
the public the best values obtainable. _ 

We are grateful to our manufacturing 
friends and suppliers for their continued 
co-operation under difficult conditions. 


STAFF 


Over 1,500 of our men have joined H.M. 
Forces. It is with deep regret that I have 
to report that 37 of them have been killed, 
25 are reported missing and 37 are prisoners 
of war. To the families of the bereaved we 
extend our condolences in their sad loss ; 
we sympathise with the families of those 
who are missing, in their anxieties. 

We have continued our scheme of 
supplementary allowances, and have dealt 
individually and sympathetically with the 
families of those .who have become 
casualties. We correspond with all our men 
who are prisoners of war, and we do our 
best to meet their requests for cigarettes, 
books and games by sending them regular 
parcels. 

Of our pre-war staff of 20,000 only 3,000 
are still with us, the majority having left 
to take up other work of national impor- 
tance in the war effort. Our present full- 
time labour force numbers some 9,500. 
would ask you to join the board in express- 
ing thanks to them for their loyalty and 
service to the company. ; 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS | 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


THE past week brought virtually no change 
from the conditions prevailing in the 
markets for some time. Turnover suffered 
a further slight contraction, but prices were 
generally steady. Very little selling in the 
gilt-edged market of both short and long- 
dated stocks was, in the absence of support, 
sufficient to depress prices, Old Consols 
falling 7% and 3} per cent Conversion 7%, 
among other declines ranging from j'¢ to 4. 
The foreign bond market was devoid of 
any particular interest, although prices were 
maintained. Home rail issues fluctuated 
narrowly without greatly affecting quota- 
tons on balance. Exceptionally, LMS 


_ Ordinary rose 4 point, while the 4 per cent 


LMS preference stock improved. The 
feature of the foreign rail market was the 
Sharp marking-up of Argentine rail stocks 
on that country’s change of government. 
Initial gains ranged from 2 to 3 points for 
Junior and senior stocks, but profit-taking 
later reduced these gains, generally by half. 


Main activity in the industrial market 
attached to those shares with current 
interest. Thus, Callenders Cable rose 
14s. 6d. on the announcement of the bonus 
payment, and De la Rue a full £1 on the 
dividend. In contrast, Cable & Wireless 
ordinary fell 5 points on disappointment at 
the absence of any increase in the year’s 
distribution. Brewery shares fluctuated 
enarrowly, but tobacco shares attracted 
support, Imps and Bats both advancing 3: 
among. other gains. Motor shares were 
rather erratic, Morris Motors and Thorny- 
croft rising Is. 6d. and Is. 3d. respectively, 
while Rolls-Royce fell 1s. 3d. among other 
minor:losses. Of the heavy industrial issues, 
Staveley was outstanding with a rise of 
Is. I3d., but losses were numerous, Tube 
Investments in particular losing 9d. Textile 
shares lost most of their earlier gains as 
the week advanced, and net changes were 
insignificant. Dollar stocks were dull 
throughout, but, elsewhere, James Finlay 
rose Is. 6d. 


* 
Pending the June dividend announce- 


ments, the Raffir market was duiet. Some 
demand for Far Western Rand issues was 


evident, but gains were generally insignifi- 
cant. Diamond shares suffered from profit- 
taking after their recent strong advance, 
De Beers deferred losing 3. Turnover in 
the rubber market sufficed to maintain 
prices, but, after some improvement at the 
reopening, when Jorehaut rose Is. 3d., tea 
shares became irregular in midweek. Apart 
from a gain of js for Burmah, the oil 
market was devoid of interest. Anglo- 
Iranian was sold in midweek, losing 7s, but 
Shell remained unchanged on balance. 


‘‘ FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 





~_- 


Total Security Indices 








! 
: ! Corres 
Bargains 
ae te Day 
1943 in S.E. A | 
List 1942 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
| shares* Int.+ 
t § 
June 3...... 4,210 3,102 | 98-3 | 134-6 
£e. Bansal 4.166 2,954 | 98-6 134-6 
ae 5,179 3,788 , 99-2 | 134-5 
a eee 4.184 3.397 | 99-1 | 134-3 
an: See 4,331 3,458 | 90-0 | 134-2 





* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 


shares, 1943: highest, 99-7 (May 11), lowest, 94-1 
(Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943: highest, 136 -8 (Jan. 22) ; 
lowest, 134-5 (Jan. -4). { New basis in S.E. List 
§ Old basis. 
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New York 


A TENDENCY to await the next phase of the 
war prevented the development of any 
decided trend on Wall Street during the 
past week. Occasional selective buying of 
leading issues was rather overshadowed by 
selling of rail, industrial and aircraft stocks. 
Actual price ‘changes, however, seldom ex- 
ceeded 2 points on balance. 




















DaiLy AVERAGE OF 50 Common Stocks 
May May May —, iain | ye 
27 28 29 31 1 2 
119-9 | 120-2 | 104 | Closed | me = “ 
IAS: High, 281-4, June 23, fiom, 90-5, Jon. 
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STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) 














1943 
May May | | June 
Low | High i 19, | 
_ ew | 1943 a | 1943 
| | | 
l l l 
347 Industrials ....) 81-1 | 99-7 | 97-2 98-1 | 99-7 
32 Rails .......... 72-6 |98-5(b)| 97-1 | 98-2 | 97-4 
40 Utilities... ... | 67-9 | 85-0 | 83-9 | 84-3 | 85-0 
419 Stocks ........ | 78-5 [97-3 95-1 | 96-0 | 97-3 
Av. yield %*...... 5-36 | 4-47 | 4-57 4-54 4-47 


| 
| ! | 





(b) May 5. * 50 Common Stocks. 


June 3, 1,179,000 ; 
June 5*, 733,000; 
June 8, 1,078,000 ; 


Total share dealings : 
June 4, 1,255,000 ; 
June 7, 1,213,000 ; 
June 9, 808,000. 


* Two-hour session only. 


June 12, 1943 
Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
June 12, 1943 Capital versions Money 
By Permission to Deal. 600,000 606,000 


fhe ss of Government issues appear on page 773, 
Including Excluding 


Yeart eo Conversions 
ey ere eT Pee 864,755,534 849,406,450 
DG oeuadsiseusseen sacs 762,307,958 758,305,899 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 

Yeart ” K. ex. Me -K. Countries 

eae 847,392 008 1,375,685 638677 

| ee 758,069,103 199,308 37,488 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Yeart we ~ Ord. 

| Seay es 842,191,623 659,837 6,584,990 

| ee 752,110,433 531,913 5,663,553 


t Includes Government issues to June 1, 1943, only, 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 


Retail Trade.—The Retail Trade Report 
for April (published in the Board of Trade 
Journal for June 5th) shows a slight rise 
in the average daily value of sales com- 
pared with a year ago. The percentage 
changes in all departments can be seen in 
the accompanying table. A drop in the 
household goods index was again recorded. 
Sales of “ other merchandise ”—fancy goods 
—were bigger owing to higher prices. The 
rise in turnover in the clothing departments 
is discussed in a note on page 768. Total 
sales were about 73 per cent. above those 
of «March. . 


Flour Zoning.—The Ministry of Food 
announces that the postponed zoning 
scheme affecting the transport of self- 
raising flour packed in containers of 28 Ib. 
or less will be brought into operation on 
Sunday, June 13th, by an amendment of 
the Flour Order, 1943. The scheme will 
prevent the movement of self-raising flour 
from zones in which production is in- 
sufficient to satisfy the demand, and wil] 
regulate imports into those zones from the 
most suitable zones with surplus pro- 
duction. 


British Wool Clip.—Under the Control 
of Wool (No. 20, Order (S.R. & O., 1943, 
No. 788), which came into force on June 5, 
1943, the British wool clip is requisitioned 
by the Minister of Supply. This follows the 
procedure adopted last year. The Order 
prohibits disposal, except to the Minister, 
and provides fdr the furnishing of returns 
of such wool and the issue of directions 
concerning removal, transport, keeping, 
storage, disposal or delivery of it. The 
Ministry has issued a schedule of prices 
which the Wool Controller has been 
authorised to pay for the wool, which are 
substantially the same as those paid for 
last year’s wool. The Order does not 
apply to wool clipped in the Orkney Islands, 
the Shetland Islands and the Outer 
Hebrides, or to wool removed by fell- 
mongers from skins in any part of the 
United Kingdom. 


Essential Oils Control—More than 70 
varieties of essential oils will be controlled 
by the Ministry of Food from July Ist. 
Control will cover importation, allocation 
and prices. The soap trade will be re- 
stricted to the use of eleven varieties instead 
of the 35 or so it uses at present. Prices 
may be reduced by as much as 80 per cent. 
under the new schedule. For example, 
peppermint oil will be less than 4os. a Ib., 
while the current price is about 120s. Two 
varieties of lemon oil have been selling at 
60s. and 35s. respectively ; the controlled 
prices are likely to be about 20s. and 6s. 


Tar Shortage Areas——The Tar Con- 
troller, Ministry of Fuel and Power, has 
issued a direction to tar distillers in the 
Eastern and London divisions of the 
Ministry of War Transport and in the 
county of Berkshire (Southern Division) 


that these are “shortage” areas. Tar dis- 
tillers in these areas (unless their stocks 
exceed amounts specified to them by the 
Tar Controller) will supply tar, and tar- 
macadam manufacturers will supply tar- 
macadam only for Air Ministry require- 
ments or on the authority of a permit 
issued by the Ministry of War Transport’s 
Divisional Road Engineers. Anyone in the 
shortage areas needing tar or tarmacadam 
for other than Air Ministry requirements 
may apply to the appropriate Divisional 
Road Engineer for a permit. 


“* THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 
(1935= 100) 





June | June | June = June Cw 
3, 
1943 | 1943 | 1943 1943 | 1943 








SS errr Terre 117.8 | 117. 9 | 117.8 | 118.0 | 118.0 
Raw materials..... 182.3 | 182. 3 | 182.3 | 182.3 | 182.3 
Complete Index.... 146.5 | 146.6 | | 146.6 | 146.7 | 146.7 

|: Mar. | Aug. | ke | May | June 


10, 2, 
1943 1943 


9, 
| 19378), 1339 | 1942 | 





SME 5s bn cess sae 147.9 | 92.2 | 115.1 | 117.6 | 117.7 
nor materials... .. | 207.3 | 122.9 172.7 | 182.3 | 182.3 
Complete Index.... 175.1 | | 106.4 141.1 | 146.5 | 146.5 





* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


June June 
1, 8, 
1943 1943 
GRAIN, etc. 
Wheat a 6. 2. 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.o.b. St. J.. 42 6 42 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (e) 4 63 34°25 
Oats (e) ,, ” ” * 16 1 16 0 
JUTE (per ton)— 
Daisee 2/3 c. and f. Dundee...... 49/0/0 50/0/0 
s. d. s. d. 
Common 8 Ib. cops. (per spindle). . 4 10 4 103 
104/40 Hessians, per yd. ........ 06-50 0 6-56 
8/40 Hessians, per yd. .......... 05-00 0 5-06 


10/40 Calcutta Hessians, Apr.- 
May, f.o.b. Calcutta, 100 yds... 
74/40 ” ” ” 


440 44 6 
35 0 35 6 


TALLOW (per ton)—London Town =‘ 31/0/0 31/0/0 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
a ree * 50'0/0 50/0/0 
a rr ee 58/0/0 58/0/0 
Cotton-seed, crude ............. 39/12/6 39/12/6 
Coconut, crude......ccsccsceees — 6 36/12/6 
SES eee 6/0/0 36/0/0 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian, ex-mill ih 5/0 11/5/0 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
| ESS a ee 38/10 . 38/5/0 
ey ree 32/10/0 


32/15 
(e) Average for weeks ended May 29 fee eae 5. 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


june June 
a 8, 
1943 1943 
GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, July........... 143; 1443 
» Winnipeg, July ......... 993 1012 
Oats, Chicago, July............. 634 652 
eS Pee 95} 95§ 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— 
Cotton, N.Y. Am. mid., spot..... 22-10 21 -94 
» Am. mid., June SPO 20 -30 20-21 
Moody’s Index ‘of staple com- 
246 -0 244-8 


modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100.. 























Above figures include all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 
RETAIL FOOD PRICES. 
A | Pa 
verage price per Ib. at &- 
ky 
' crease 
| Sept.1, Apr.1, | May 1, | S7ce 
|" 1939" 1943” | 1943” | SPF 
1939 
Beef, British— | sd. | s. d s. d. 
eg TES |} 1 23; 1 3B] 1 SB; WD 
Thin Flank...... | © 7%) 0 9} 0 98 | 27 
~~ chil’d or frozen| 
eee ieee e | 0 43/11 11 | 35 
Thin Flank...... 0 48. O 6 06 | 23 
Mutton, British— | \ 
aaa 1 33) 1 St} 2 S| 13 
ee | 0 7% | 0 8 038); 8 
Mutten, frozen— | ; } 
aS -cueehhs ses 5 010} | 1 0 1 0 | 16 
eS eee | 0 4 o4/; .. 
ee 1 3 | 1103] 1103) 50 
Mt ichSekees seks A aie nae os ) ae 
Flour (per 7Ib.)....; 1 14; 1 5 15 |: 26 
teenage 0 8,09 09; 9 
SAS a } 2 4 ! 210 2 10 21 
lle (gran.) ...... } 03 | 0° 0 3 he! 
Milk (per qt.)...... : 6 | 09 09 3 
Butters ait........ 1 3¢ \a 8,28 49 
NE ns oon) 010 | : ; : : |_ 30 
nonin, = | ‘ 
Standard... je 64 {8 5105 si? 
Eggs, fresh (each). . : y : it 4 Hy 1 
Potatoes (per 7Ib.).| 0 64! 0 62] 0 62> 36 
Index alll | 
weighted (July, | 
1914=100)...... | 138 | 165 165 20 
Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES 
AND OF STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE. 





Daily Average | Stks. 
Sales (at 
ee 1 NED 
1943 | - 


_Feb. d ‘Mar. [ A | A Apr. | Apr. 


(a) By Commodities 
Non-food Merchandise :— | 


Piece-goods.............. —25- 5 —12- a- 1-6—10 0-3 
Women’s Wear .......... —24-6— 7-3/+10-8417-4 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear.... —40-9—33-8+ 0-54 6:3 
Boots and Shoes ......... —17-0/—10-7|— 2-1/—25°5 
Furnishing Departments .. — 10 -2,—16 -6|—19-9|4+ 11:9 
OS PRS. — 9-6'—12-4,—15-2)}4+ 7-7 
Fancy Departments ...... + 5-O\+ 6-2\+ 6-4425-4 
Sports and Travel........ i+ 2-4|— 9-7|— 5-74 6-2 
Miscellaneous............ | 17+ 1-2\+ 1-9+422°9 
Total :— | ; 
Non-food Merchandise .. — 14 -3|— 9-5/+ 0:3+ 4:3 
a Tee Cean: - —14- dn i 13+ 64 
otal :— | 
All Departments. ..... «/— 6-8— 5-714 0-84 4-4 
(b) Districts ; 
re ery ea — 7T1l— 3:14 2:04 1°8 
errr — S*1)\— 5-9\+ 0-6+ 4-3 
North-West ............. -—- 91-— 7-2\— 2:2\— 5:1 
Midland and S. Wales..... — 66/— 6-0\— 0-5— 1-7 
South England........... — 9°'7/— 8-4— 2:6+ 9:8 
Central and West - End | | | 
SNOR  s hks o5ahhees — 1:8\— 3-1/4 5-1418-0 
Suburban London........) — 3-7/— 1-8\+ 6-4,+16-0 
Unallocated ............- \— 8-2I— 4-314 4-9 12-8 





Source : Board of Trade Journal. 
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| Clearing Offices 


June 12, 1943 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended June 5, 1943, total 
ordinary revenue was £30,280,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £137,579,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £295,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£1,573,077, the deficit: accrued since April 
Ist is £670,215,000 against /£552,791,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the — 



























































| Exchequer 
}  _ __ (£ thousands) 
[Apel ' Apel | «| an 
, | | Week | Week 
Revenue = = | ended | ended 
June June J ~~ J red 
> a | ; , 
—_ 1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 
ORDINARY | | | 
REVENUE 
| 
Income Tax..... 94,703 | 114,660 3,590 | 5,787 
ee 6,602 912 332 | 450 
Estate, etc., | 
Duties........ 18,636 | 18,948 1,300 | 1,700 
eer 1,850 1,690 100 |... 
Sr 4,298 3,531 345 430 
So ees 39,546 | 62,522 4,836 6,070 
Other Inland Rev. 190 100 10 eas 
Total Inland Rev.) 165,825 | 208,363 | 10,513 | 14,437 
Customs ........ 81,657 | 96,807 9,237 | 12,418 
LO ere 69,300 | 81,400 2,200 | 2,148 
Total Customs & | 
a eae | 150,957 | 178,207 | 11,437 | 14,566 
Motor Duties ....| 3,040 1,738 | 112 | 121 
Canadian Govt. | | 
Contribution. ..| 75,602 | 26,164 | 
Post Office (Net i 
Receipts)...... 6,650 1,850 | 500 450 
Wireless Licences. 510 600 mae eve 
Crown Lands.... 200 190 ae 
Receipts from 
Sundry Loans . 488 748 eee one 
Miscell. Receipts .| 12,975 | 10,635 812 706 
Total Ord. Rev.| 416,247 | 402,331 49,538 | 30,280 
SELF-BALANCING | 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 16,350 | 18,250 | 1,250 | 1,350 
| er 432,597 | 420,581 | 50,788 31,630 
| Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
} (£ thousands) 
Expenditure — a Week | Week 
Pua to | ended | ended 
June June | J a" | J _" 
" &, > , 
1942 1943 | 1942 1943 
ORDINARY | | 
EXPENDITURE | H 
Int. & Man. of | 
Nat. Debt ....; 87,211 | 88,711 | 30,215 | 29,644 
Payments to N.| | 
Ireland ....... 1,306 | 1,341) 326, 335 
Other Cons. Fund | \ | 
Services....... 358 | 277 | , 
ee | 88,875 | 90,329 | 30,541 | 29,979 
Supply Services. . 878,880 | 980,643 92,600 | 107,600 





Total Ord. Exp.) 967,755 |1070973 | 123,141 | 137,579 


SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 16,350 


ae | 984,105 


| 18,250 | 1,250; 1,350 


3089023 |124,381 138,929. 








After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£497,518 to £2,656,624, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
Taised the gross National Debt by 
£106,995,318 to £17,534 million. 
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Finance 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 








he, ODE ICBO a 5.5 ain.o'ss,sieis ooo 6 a:0% ieee 200 
Overseas Trade Guarantees.............--.05- 4 
204 
NET RECEIPTS (£¢ thousands) 
ABE LnPAC tel er cteteec rie sine sitesi claorplece sccisieren ne ect 305 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
4 ~) Ways and, 
| aw Means Trea- 
~ae Advances sury _ Total 
Date Bank a, Float- 
| Ten- | ya, | Public of POSS ne 
| der P | Depts. Eng- Sache 
ee land 
1942 nave a Sid _ 
June 6 975-0 Not available 
1943 \ 
a Mar. 6 $75 -0! ” ” } 
» 13! 975-0) ” ” | 
” 20 | 975 “0! ” ” 
» Sl} 2838 -9 282-5 | 6-5 | 969-0 | 4096-9 
Apr. 3 | 975-0 Not available 
» 10 | 975-0 - +9 
» 17 | 980 . >» 
» 24 | 990-0) 1867-2 203-8 { ee | 1043-5) 4104-5 
May 1 |1005-0 Not available 
” 8 \1020 ” ” | 
» 15 |1035-0 ” ” 
» 22/10 





50-0}. 
» 29 |1065-0) 1885-9 
June 5 '1080-0' 


233-3]... |” 983-5| 4167-7 
| Not available | _ 





TREASURY BILLS 


























ae (£ millions) —_ 
| 
Amount Average | Pail 
Date of oid Allotted 

Tender Applied ~ =) at 

Offered|“*PP? Atlotted = | Min. 

4 % Rate 

1942 | Ss. d. | 

me! ' 975-0 | 147°3 75-0 | 20 0-56; 36 
Mar. 12 75-0 | 164-5 75:0 | 20 0-29 30 
» ow 75-0 | 169-9 75-0 | 20 0-58 30 
» 2 75-0 | 157-4 750.20 182) ill 
Apr. 2 75-0 50 -6 75° 20 2:39 30 
pi 9 80-0 | 164-3 80- 20 2-57 31 
» 16 85-0 | 159-2 85-0 | 20 2-77 | 37 
oo ae 90-0 | 153-1 90:0 | 20 2-85 43 
» ow 90-0 | 167-0 90:0 | 20 0-17 | 40 
May 7 90-0 | 179-0 90-0 | 20 0-39 36 
os ae 90-0 | 154-7 90:0 | 20 0-44 | 44 
» 22 | 90-0] 157-2] 90-0 | 20 0-46; 44 
» 28 90-0 | 159-5 90:0 | 20 1-13: 46 
June 4 | 90-0 | 154-5, 900/20 0-80! 46 





On June 4th applications at £99 14s. 1ld. per cent for 
bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted 
as to about 46 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were accepted 
in full. £90 millions of Treasury Bills are being offered 
on June llth. For the week ending June 12th, the banks 
will be asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum 
amount of £50 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 























(£ thousands) 

23% 

3% 3%, 6 

= N.S.C. | Defence | Savings Pen 
| Bonds Bonds 1951-53, 

Apr. 21........ 5,221, 1,531 4,000, 6,391 
May 4........ 5,450 | 11945|  7619| 12°506 
ca, 7,146 | 3,830 | 18,581| 22,964 
SE cura 9,702 | 5,610} 16,450 26,573 
ee 10,429 | 6,660 | 17,875! 22,027 
June 1........ 12,348 | 6,544} 16,854, 24,211 
oe sae pt 13,834 | 20,374 
Totals to date . .| 825,978*| 589,936*/1247623+|||376308$/] 

* 184 weeks. + 127 weeks. t 28 weeks. 


|] Including all Series. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
June 8th amounted to a total value of £57,411,297. 
Up to May 29th, principal of Savings Certificates to 

. the amount of £107,122,000 has been repaid. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JUNE 9, 1943 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT: 





£ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,445,100 
In Cireln. ... 946,857,278 | Other Govt. 

In Bankg. De- Securities ... 988,122,924 
partment.... 53,384,440 | Other Secs....  _ ,663 
Silver Coin... 10,313 

Amt. of Fid. 
i 1000,000,000 

Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 
| ee 241,718 
1000,241,718 1000,241,718 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 








£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 152,832,838 
rer 3,237,711 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 14,455,633] Discounts & 
—--——_— Advances...  4,710,89 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 16,613,92 
Bankers .... 143,627,545 . : ———— 
Other Accts... 52,547,965 21,324,815 
——_——— | Notes........ 53,384,440 
196,175,510 | Gold & Silver 
0. ee 879,761 
228,421,854 228,421,854 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 





| 1942 














1943 
June | May | June | June 
| 10 26 2 9 
Issue Dept. : | 
Notes in circulation..... 793 4) 945-0 946-4) 946-9 
Notes in banking depart- 
NINE oo cepa wrceret ea 36°5| 55-3! 53-8) 53-4 
Government debit and | 
SCCURITIES? 5.550 ccseee:s 827 -7| 999-1; 999-2) 999-1 
Other securities ........ 2-0 0-9 0°8 0-9 
SUVGP CO ook serine 0:3 0-0 0-0 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 
PROC oak eemunavecns 168 :00\168 -00 168 -00\168 -00 
Deposits : | | 
ao: aaiene dsb ackiaoecenins 8-9 3-2} 17-3} 14°5 
On ee 131-1) 174-1 140-3) 143-6 
CRGES Sie cites wn sa wiererocers 46-7} 51-0, 51-9) 52-5 
pO ee 186 -7| 228-3, 209-5} 210-6 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 
Government........... 140-2; 171-0, 150-8) 152-8 
PSCOUNNE, Clee << 5.0 0:0: 5-4) 4-6 5:0) 4-7 
CS a isin camav anaes 21-1) 14-2, 16-8) 16°6 
co" Sees coereee 166-7; 189-8 172-6} 174-1 
Banking depart. res. .... «| 37 8 56 2 54 ‘7 54 3 
o o /O /O 
** DPEGeRSION”? 5.6:<.<.00-0:060 20-2} 24-5 26-1; 25-7 
| 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capita 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £950 million 
to £1,000 million on April 13, 1943. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows 


Date Cash Two > 

d. E 

MAGES Reine casinevianers 234 234 

J ign  Dididnnseaeeaces 234 23¢ 

a W tawanwemnaes 234 234 

te Miscenwennnes 234 234 

sn etic cnusacens 234 234 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 


at 44% cents per ouncé throughout the week. 





MONEY MARKET 


Exchange Rates—The following rates fixed by the 
Bank of England remained unchanged between June 
4th and June 10th. (Figures in brackets are par of 


exchange.) 
United States. $ (4.862) 4-02}-034; mail transf 
§ 023-032, 2, $ ) 862) or Doe mail von 


fers 4 “43-472. . Francs (25 -223) 17-30-40. 
Sweden. Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95, bank notes 
at Bank of England, 17-40 kr. Dutch West 

Escudos (110) 


Florine (12-11) 7-58-62; Portugal. 


$9-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
$4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83-64% 
cr. (buying). Uruguay. 7-6597 p. (buying). 

Fized 


Rates for Payment at Bank of England for 
Spain. Peseta 40-50 (Official rate). 
520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 


Turkey. Piastres 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained un- 
changed between June 4th and June 10th: 


Egypt. Piastres (974) 978-8. India. Rupee (18d. per 
rupee) 1738-180. Belgian Congo. Francs 1763-3. 
China. National $3-33;. Uran. RJ. 128-130. 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia 
and Paraguay, for which no rate of exchange is quoted 
in London. Rate for payment into Argentine special 
account is 15 -96 pesos (June 9th, 15 -99 p.). 

Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows: United States. 3 cent 
pm.-par. Canada. }cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between June 4th and June 10th :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). 
Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 days 14% 3 months 


Lik % 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-14%. 
reasury Bills : 2 months, 1-14,%; 3 months, 1-1 * 
Day-to-day money, 1-1}%. Short Loans, 1- 3 
Bank deposit rates $%. Discount deposit at call 2% ; 
at notice 14%. 


_ NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES ~ 














Montreal ...'90-125 


New York | June | June | June | June | June | June 
on 2 | | 4 5 " F 8 
| | 
— : La 
Cables :— Cents | Cents Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
London ....! 4024§) 4024§ 4024§| 4023§) 40245) 4023§ 
90 -125/90 -125)90 -125)90 -125/90 -125 





Zurich ..... 23 -33+/23 -334\23 “334/23 -334|23 334/23 -33f 
B. Aires... . 25-10*/25 -10*/25 -10*/25 -10*|25 -10*/25 -10® 
Lr ee 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 


* Official buying rate 29-78. + Free rate 37-00. § Bid. 
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PROVINCIAL } 
BANK CLEARINGS OVERSE AS B ANK AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
£ thousands RETURNS soso 
a : ; Mar. ; Mar. | Mar. ; Mar. 
Week | Aeregat U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE t aes | ads | abs | 222: 
fin ny SSETS 94 43 | 3 | 1943 es 
wae “4 _ Million $’s Gold and English ster. .... 24-95, 33-89] 33 89) 33-39 
, | ; - gto Scales aegr : sp coin, oe ete.... Be. *73| 9 67 9 -36) a 31 
une une une | June BANKS u | May | May | oe EEE) AO «+ - + 0s | 26 -2 3-93 
“wih ea a J . nae J a | oo | ar June | Secrts. and Treas. bills... -|190 61/199 -761204 -01 207 «18 
| 1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 Gold certifs. on hand and| 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943. | Discounts and advances...) 35-27) 29-30} 25-51) 27 -62 
| | due from Treasury ..... 20,516] 20,235] 20,205) 20,213 LIABILITIES | 
; Total reserve ............ 20,799] 20,645] 20,628 20.607 Notes issued............. | 92 -36|129 61/130- *11)130 -61 ’ 
Working days:—| 6 6 132 | 132 Total cash reserves ....... 268| 365] 370) 343. | Deposits, etc........... 1120-89174 “561174 94185 2 
Birman) 3 | Sees] etdis | attbe | alu Cee | BSS SOs) SME Gal . -2 
Ree c "411 | 50,259 | 44,401 ills and secs. ...... 6,061) 6,215) 6,251 ; 
Bristol.......... 2,680 774 | 53,955 | 15,834 Total resources .......... 24,627) 28,496] 28,434) 28,556 DS GF GaSanS Bukk 
secaxecyens 704 | 531 | 18,044] 14413 LIABILITIES Million Can. bail . Bukit 
Leeds ES 932 961 | 26,013 | 26,653 F.R. notes in circn........ 9,134) 13,255) 13,356) 13,623 a ~ —— Burm 
Leicester........ 883 979 | 19,723 | 20,442 Excess mr. bank res. ..... 2,780! 1,640); 1,500) 1,630 Centr 
Liverpool... 4,829 | 5,083 |107'375 | 103'359 Mr. bank res. dep......... 12,653| 1,882) 11,858) 12,056 May | April April | May Glas 
Manchester... 11,827 | 13,649 | 276,704 | 280,580 | Govt. deposits ........... 110) 379) 345 | &, S| 2 Mala 
Newcastle... ... 1,338 | 1,729 | 35,324 | 34,740 | Total deposits ........... 14,121 13,568) 13,506, 13,258 ASSETS 1942 | 1045 1985 | 1945 Mara 
Nottingham ..__ 498 477 | 10:81 | 11'342 Total liabilities .......... 24,627| 28,496| 28,434| 28,556 | tReserve: Gold.......... Rass 
ia... 1,136 | 1,353 | 20:273 | 22’919 Reserve ratio............ 89 -4%)77 -0% 76 “8% |76 7% Other......... | 198-8 8-1 Selan 
Southampton .... 97 123 | 2,754] 3,221 BANK AND TREASURY Securities .............. ' 648 +3) 1092 4 1099 anual: 6 “ 
? » RESOURCES LIABILITIES — 
a e 29,652 | 30,733 |679,060 |635.563 | Monetary gold stock...... 22,715) 22, iol 22,425| 22,427 |~ Note circulation. ......... | 520-2) 736-1) 743-3, 748.2 Sang 
Treasury & bank currency.| 3,306! 4 051) 4, ,072| 4,075 Deposits : Dom. Govt..... 127-4, 45-5) 59-5) 203 « 2 — 
Dublin*......... 5,033 | 6,484 | 149,463 | 158,807 . _Lrasinities Chartered banks ......... 210-8) 269-5| 259-5) 275-1 a 
| 4 - woe in circulation...... 12, 141) 16, 198 16,902) 17,196 EE EE Pane 
: ihay Se SOEs ack thet 20k, ———— reasury cash and dep. ...| 2,298) 2,643! 2,612) 2,278 + Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign Telog 
j Re en eS. JE a Exchange Control Board against securities. Ley 
’al d 
a Bank 
Canac 
First 
First 
India 
Inves 
MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BA Lend 
LANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS nt 
Trust 
000's omitted West 
| Barclays | | District | Glyn, eo So . — | National | West- | Williams i Assoc 
MAY, 1943 | oe Bau’ | Sam | ‘Bek aS | NB On |Provinciall minster | Deacon's 4 9 ye 
| ‘Ltd. ‘| Ltd. | & Co. | Ltd. | Ltd. Ltd. im | 2 — | | cake Beyer 
Date | 25th | 3lst : 26th sth | 18th | 26th 26th asth | 26th | 27th | 24th . on 
ASSETS | | | | [oe a Cents 
Om. ee Notes and Balances with the Bank of é | f é é é £ é é ‘ é é ‘ Chest 
BCS c Ek cECEEEE CES LE Skanes ces eeevaes 7 6 
Balas Da Gee i cee a ce 75,114 | 3,639 | 15,464] 4,733 | 67,101 16,926 | 81,491] 4,714 47,975 52,837 6,971. | 376,965 a 
on other Banks in G itai c 
ites ng ho" "eal amapaaanebeanea se - 20,690 | 1,004 3,798 2,196 4 ier 22,019 219; 15,569, 18,316 3,381 wt Dene 
Ca TT epeaceeeere ne ae vi 234) 2, nn ee ae cae a 1,751 ua’ 
Mee banca Sor Novis | ahigg) Sige) Bias) fgg) meats) iss) sigs) agg) aiss|) age) Saas) tae an 
Treasury Deposit Receipts.......0....0cseceecs 192/000 | 47500 | 37'500| 6,500 | 171,500 | 38,500 214000 | 1,000 | 126,000 116/300 | 15, 300 | 923,300 Dune 
ne ionic sad hes Alcs oss | ARG | TREE | SER | PRRSS | BORER) SBS) HELGE] FNS | MRSS | GNESS | Rese | Misra fee 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorse- ; i j | i 168, a | j magnets nicl Minit Fran 3 
Ree cakicinesuursboenseyeoaness 16,005 |  1,045| 3,078|  5,606| 19,610. : 
Bank Premises Account ..............+000: : f f ‘ f eel ety 58 gis | 4380 a2. 42's Grand 
Invests CE cca ears: | 7,911 405| 1,425 695 | 6,809; 2,871] 8837 525| 6,975, 4,990 922 42,365 > 
Glatt ck <éhasnnnne sdeoases 6,220 a ee | 3,779). 8,426 | 2,514 | 2,993 o 23,932 me ( 
| | 1 art | 
762,761 | 38,359 | 151,347 | 56,308 | 686,578 | 177,016 | 784176 | 50,023 | 500,789 | 515,020 | 72,430 | 3,799,807 Hill (1 
~—_ of ae! to Current, Deposit and other | | \ Howl 
0 Ra : : ( 
MUNGiat aU aliens scasdbceucswonntes |, 10-44 10-30 | 10 -87 9-70} 10-47 10-53} 10-89] 10-35) 10-15, 10-91, 10-38, 10-57 Imper 
ia LIABILITIES | | Livers 
PEN Scar. th aadncksascuceoeeuns 7 
CT Ae ae ed ee ees Be 
orn gw other Accounts.......+.... | 719,648 | 35,314 | 142,317 | 48,792 | 641,145 | 160,803 | 748,150 457564 | ot 378 | at 1al | 67189 | 3,585601 Marks 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. «...+..0+..+.0. | 16,005 11045] 3,078; 5,606| 19610 8332] 12,956 272 | 10,232 12,222 = 2,406 91, 764 Metro) 
SELCRMASbKKenboeakboncn en cee tt elt 13 | 21 ats 1517) | 17 he 1,568 os 
| | ' Niddri 
| 762,761 | 38,359 | 151,347 | 56,308 | 686,578! 177,016 | 789,176 | 50,023 | 500,789 | 515,020 72,430 | 3,799,807 orth 
H { \ } { an 
- Pease 
Primit 
Pelion 
agus, 
Ranso 
e Rego ( 
oa 
eOs 
' Scottis 
EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) | sot 
vern 
: : ‘ Sie: 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND ; —, oe —_— ——_ rate 175 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on April 15th. Single 
annealed maniee ts ata maaan Z cial sight se rate 14-10 sucres per U.S. $ on May 5rd. Slazen, 
London tralia Z, on London Guatemala _— Sight ght selling rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. $, plus com: Smith’ 
Buying Selli Buying Selli 1 per cent to Central Bank. on 
Nicaragua* Official sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed Jan. 1, 1941, at — 
Australia N.Z. ts | tz. tAustralia | +N.z.| TAS | ¢nzz. a ene oe eee roe tees We United 
tralia tralia El Salvador Sight selling rate New York was 2°50 colones per $ on Apr. 26th. Virol I 
a ~ — 135) 104g iss — ay 7 128 Venesuela* Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on Apr. 9th. Waldo 
Ord. |" Air | Ord a, ate 1 at, 1a. Org. | Peru Sight selling rate 6 -50 soles per U.S. $ on May 10th. Wame 
=! c i i : , 
- ; @ ( ga) Mail | Mail Mail ® Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. Wilkes 
t | 126%] 126%) 126g | 1268 | 1254| 124%| 124%] 124%) 1238 | 1253 | 1243 ror 
30days| 1274| 1274| 126 rt iy 3 — 
60 days a 127H| 127 1st sr] om | 24? | aah | a258 | a28%*] 22 ee ane OATES fansar 
OO days| "1284 1284| 127% | 127% | -.. | <.. | 123g | 1238 | 123 | mo. | 12488 | ee ed renee a May 2 
an og hy 7, all — on Australia will be purchased at sea mail rates only. Bills " ” 7s ee wnunend — 4 % Januar 
sent by air mail on payment of appro wate Amsterdam 7 i . 4 
; a bod ~ Ti — INE ) pow based + {100— London. ¢ Plus oa. Athens ........ _ 10, ‘42 5 ef coy ail: =. i} 38 : 2 cana 
urban. ca, ustralia) Demand, 126} ; 30 days, Belgrade....... Feb. 1,°35 64 5 | Oslo......... :) May 12; °40 
60 days, 1273; 90 days, 127%. (N.Z.) Demand, pF 30 days, "eRe 60 jam 2 Bale ......... April 3 "40 4 3 Pans} aiaigens May if, al i i 
90 days, 1278 (plus postage). t An : Brussels ....... Jam. 25,°40 2 2 Pretoria ....... ~o4 2 ‘al 3 3 
40 24 2 | Pretoria....... 
SOUTH ARICA Budapest v2 One ak 40 aS | Rome wo Me de ses | 
-Buying rates in London for T.T.s and bills on South Africa are (per £100 sterling) | Calcutta ....... Nov. 28, °35 3 3 eR ikessanaas —m.s & 
£101 for T.T. ; £1014 (sight) ; £102, (30 days) 1024 fo (60, days; {iON (90 days). | Chile ref4 44a tockholn .... oe 
setae one aan ta a adiay sna gion | Cle Jone 1s {5 GN | ceo Nen ae seh 
my ro oon = 100%, Ay Co: ee an “ak 4 | ZABECR... cc ccce ‘ov. 25, 
South Africa and £99} for Rhodesia. ing) f seh bl are (100 fa Caen 37: Soe TB GE g | Tokio... ee a 
Lisbon......... , llington ..... , 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA exc Saar *. | eee Bess Tl ce 
The aye an oy by Bank of London and South America, are related to pers aa Opera 
; approximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-£ rate. (a) For banks and credit institutions. (6) For private persons and firms. ($30 4 









































































































































43 June 12, 1943 THE ECONOMIST 775 
.TH 
sa: COMPANY RESULTS (May 26, 1943, to June 9, 1943) 
22, 
| 1943 ial 
| 2 Net Available Appropriation | Preceding Year 
| ' . + ° | 
9) 43-93 Cempany Year Total |Deprecia-| Profit _ for Tez | 
1 207 -16 Ended Profit | tion, etc. —— —- Pref. | Ord. | Rate | To Free | in || Total | Net | Ord. 
1! 27-62 Div. Div. | | Reserves| Carry || Profit | Profit | Div. 
a | | Forward | 
1 130-61 ' | 
—= Rubber £ £ £ £ £ % e | ¢£ c. | * 
= . sO | 40 
Bah Lias Rubber.................. | Oct. 31 | Dr. 6,174 sos (DR 95,615 Dr. 7,358 Se we | ae |e | — 93,615 |] 168,090 40,105 | Nil 
Bruseh Rubber ................... | Mar. 31 171 ne Dr. 628 13,021 we See me we | = «628 ; 5,260 | Nil 
Bukit Ijok (Selangor) Rubber....... | Dec. 31 1,529 eee Dr. 954 121 <aa ave a «we «=| — 954 6,137 57 | Nil 
Bukit Sembawang Rubber ......... Mar. 31 1,120 eas Dr. 606 6,851 aaa 66 os | | — 606 22,831 10,660 | Nil 
. aaa eee | Mar. 31 2,153 a Dr. 2,060 14,235 ee ne L swag | — 2,060 36,839 7,769 | Nil 
a Central Travancore Rubber......... | Dec. 31 29,855 2,000 5,733 6,180 3,030 1,788 | 53 | [+ _ 915 23,020 5,384 
1} May Glasgow Rubber ...............00. | Dec. 31 288 sie Dr. 2,856 2,086 oe es aa | — 2,856 19,535 3,434 | Nil 
5. Malacca Rubber .................. | Dec. 31 2,664 715 58,205 | | + 715 || 103,759 24,124 | Nil 
5 1943 Marawan (Java) Rubber ........... | Dec. 31 | Dr. 1,223 973 | — 1,223 97 | Dr. 1,225 | Nil 
— Rassak (F.M.S.) Rubber ........... | June 30 742 Dr.1,725 | Dr. 5: ws 1 1,725 4,012 Nil 
‘4 one Selangor Rubber ............-..... | Dec. 31 208 bes Dr. 3,061 10,006 es sas “en: | — 3,061 12,819 2,623 | Nil 
*2!1141 +6 Sempah Rubber................0.. | Nov. 30 362 am Dr.1,122 | Dr. 661 ee Ses , ome 1 — 1,122 19,033 | Dr. 1,512 | Nil 
_ Sonoserar Planting Co.......... -- | Dec. 31 | Dr. 774 aos Dr. 774) Dr. 643 3 | | — _ 774 || Dr.1,870 | Dr. 1,870 | Nil 
‘3 uae z Sungei Choh Rubber............... | Dec. 31 602, ow Dr. 1,278 8,673 ies | — 1,278 734 8,11 Nil 
“5 102-2 Sungei Telor (Malaya) Rubber...... | Dec. 31} | 236 os Dr. 270 1,815 661 | — 931 8,894 6,536 | Nil 
*5| 275-1 Sungei Way (Selangor) Rubber..... , Dec. 31 459 as Dr. 3,118 7,217 ide waa | | | — 3,118 23,508 12,275 | Nil 
oe eae Tamiang Rubber............-....4 | Sept. 30 2,300 ns Dr. 2,907 11,027 es wee | ose |e. | — 2,907 56,157 29,678 | 2 
o> Foreign Telogoredjo United................ ; Dec. 31 |Dr. 27,035 .  |Dr. 27,035 |Dr. 64,888 a wee | eee | nee | — 27,035 |] 107,524 |Dr. 57,920 | Nil 
Tempeh (Java) Rubber ............ | Mar. 31 1,262 aap Dr. 1,065 | Dr. 3,192 aes ane aoe | _ |— ], ,062 5,593 | Nil 
Val d’Or ues Oe Piebteeseress | Oct. 31 2,071} ... | Dr.8,914| 12,531 | | — 8,914 14,300 7,912 | Nil 
rus j | | 
Bankers’ Investment Trust......... | April 30 71,263 | °48,980 ; 101,762 |} 20,925 23,269; 5 | 4,000! + 786 69,454 46,937; 43 
asa an Canadian & Foreign Investment .... | Mar. 31, 26,558 10,843 42,786 3,111 5,744 . £4 ia | + 1,988 26,658 10,194 5 
First Conversion Investment........ | April 15 51,126 a 26,537 48,614 oes 21,888 | 4 we | + 4,649 52,407 26,099 | 4 
First Scottish American Trust ...... | May 1]. 75,799 as 25,869 36,369 5,040 16,800 | 20 4,000/ + 29 75,793 25,695 | 20 
Indian & General Investment....... | April 30 26,627 ‘ee 12,948 29,134 5,937 7,172 | 9 «- |— 16] 25,596 13,453 | 10 
Investment Trust Corporation ...... | May 1] 405,835 me 170,759 | 383,163 || 87,000 83,768 | 11 - 405,874 | 171,936) 11 
London & Holyrood ............... | Mar. 31} 125,490 i 37,350 77,560 || 23,625 6,300} 2 “a + 7,425 || 118,060 33,880 | 2 
5 London & Provincial .............. ‘Mar, 31 79,821 22,120 78,976 8,269 8,269 | 44 ne + 5,582 78,500 |. 21,849 
Reserves Securities Trust........... April 5 12,796 ca 10,263 16,674 2,278 6,406 | 5 1,500} + 79 12,114 9,462 | 5 
Trust Union Limited ....... eoiiices May 15 61,268 ae 41,482 | 102,785 || 10,842 24,075 | 10 5,000 | + 1,565 64,067 43,732 | 10 
West London & Prov. Electric Trust | Mar. 31 15,442 ate 10,553 14,471 4,900 5,560 | 5} Ne + 9 15,216 10,261 
; _ Other Companies 
es Associated Biscuit Manufacturers ... | Mar. 31 45,747 ses 45,723 83,926 |} 19,500 28,002 | 4 ws | — 1,979 35,037 35,020, 4 
Associated British Engineering...... | Mar. 31 43,401 ei 17,691 23,220 6,502 4,575 | 6 7,000 | — 386 36,288 16,073 | 5 
Agere- Associated Newspapers ..... -++ | Mar. 31 | 573,124 ne 567,124 | 1,011,970 || 25,000} 525,934 |7&174) 50,000 | — 33,810 || 541,424 | 535,424 | 15 
gate Beyer Peacock & Co. .... ... | Dec. 31 70,915 | 13,500 71,008 89,112 || _ 33,000 ash oo oa + 38,008 81,045 76,033 | Nil 
British Electric Traction ........... | Mar. 31] 760,293} ... 569,393 | 2,723,205 |} 163,121 | 355,838 | 45 aks + 50,434 || 767,588 | 527,393 | 45 
Brownlee & Co. ........00ceeeeeeee | Mar. 31 40,938 ee 40,938 | 114,435 2,500 31,495 | 10+ 5,000 | + 1,943 41,415 41,415 | 10t 
—_—_—— Cannon Brewery ................05 | Dec. 31 | 411,442 en 215,282 | 433,260 |} 138,000 52,500 | 74 | 30,000} — 5,218 || 479,434 | 237,030) 5 
c Central Province Ceylon Tea........ i June 30 83,230 Ss 16,746 22,890 5,445 11,435| 9 bith — 33,306 17,162 | 9 
. Chester’s Brewery..............00. | Mar. 31] 116,938 me 100,938 | 173,470 || 11,347 58,688 | 25 27,000 | + 3,903 97,881 94,881 | 24 
376.965 Cooper, McDougall & Robertson .... | Sept.30 | 275,024 | 30,000 57,266 | 106,162 || 28,778 22,671 | 5 oy + 5,817 || 204,286 58,448 | 5 
Ser cininirien ne sesees | Dec. 31] 147,882 | 40,000 56,725 | 208,346 .. | 47,250} 18 + 9,475 || 102,306 61,148 | 15 
109,380 Camrys Limited ...............000. | Jan. 31] 102,932 = 25,119 44,837 7,500 17,500 | 10 + 87,739 49,900 | 10 
11751 Denay, Mott & Dickson............ | Mar. 31 | 106,469 = 76,963 | 114,147 || - 52,800 20,400} 6 ne + 3,763 |, 188,191} 150,893 6 
| 4571983 Deritend Stamping ................ | Feb. 28 59,946 2,000 22,401 42,118 es 13,050 | 15 5,000 | + 4,351 53,349 19,914 | 15 
| 154'079 Dunlop Cotton Mills............... | Dec. 31 | _389,524| 57,615 73,057 84,819 || 73,125 oe i ne — 68 ||" 409,008 82,274 | 4 
| 923.500 Dunlop Rubber Co...............4. | Dec. 31 | 3,067,366 | 393,469 | 645,352 | 1,268,191 || 193,750} 346,855} 8 | 100,000 | + 4,747 || 3,858,308 | 611,649| 8 
| 1.150.344 Fine Cotton Spinners, &c........... | Mar. 31 | 658,179 | 120,000 | 180,509 | 280,509 |} 75,000} 100,312 | 33 8 + 5,197 35,228 | 170,676 | 3 
| 987 244 Ford Motor Co. ........20eeeeeeees | Dec. 31 | 2,303,891 | 798,654 | 510,169 | 1,561,010 Rea 270,000 | 6 | 100,000 | + 140,169 || 2,051,108 | 356,625| 6 
| Francis (F.) & Sons.............0005 | Dec. 31 77,485 9,085 18,537 40,240 2,062 14,000 | 14 pe + 2,475 73,440 14,778 | 14 
91,764 Es sn05000s0s00seveuee | Dec. 31 | 623,416 a 38,200 |Dr. 92,569 eae Be ia a + 38,200 || 458,882 |Dr. 22,471 | Nil 
42.365 Grand Junction Co. .............4. | Mar. 31 71,305 a 21,533 38,860 5,622 14,900 | 2 a + 1,011 67,871 20,934 | 2 
| MPRA TED ACIGO.. .5c0sc0csciccecees Dec. 31 40,053 3,304 15,392 25,811 1,800 4,725 | 134 5,000 | + 3,867 7,282 | Dr. 5,242 | 22 
23,932 Hall (L.) Edmonton ..............6 Dec. 31 30,728 aie 10,048 46,831 2,250 5,625 | 114 Ke + 2,173 30,826 10,001 | 10 
1. ee Hart (Thomas)..............e.e005 Mar. 31 6,767 1,818 454 5,013 es 450| 3 + 7,217 452 | 3 
3,799,807 Hill (Philip) Investment .. .- | Mar. 31 | 379,926 2. | 189,314) 275,921 || 31,250 53,125 | 10 a + 104,939 || 211,774 | 100,323 | 10 
ib Bctiniess Hooper, Struve & Co.............05 Dec. 31 24,662 4 154 5,366 4,000 625; 23 500 | — 4,971 14,294 10,178 | Nil 
Houlder Bros, & Co....-.......0005 Dec. 31 49,046 w= | 34,886 71,643 5,500 32,000 | 47 a — 2,614 74,334 52,669 | 5? 
i 10-57 Imperial Continental Gas........... Mar. 31 | 131,020 .. | 51,677 | 281,686 fe aes am 50,000 | + 1,677 || 126,712 48,961 | Nil 
if Pie cities EIONIE (Dic oo oo.ces.css eo sscwnss Mar. 31 | 147,220 ae 57,920 95,464 5,617 24,375 | 74+; 10,000 | + 17,928 || 135,645 71,345 | 15 
Liverpool Storage .....---....0.04. Mar. 31 3,289 ms 3,289 12,606 Bee 2,811 | 124 a + 3,339 3,339 | 12% 
73,197 Macowards Limited ............... Jan. 31 26,287 1,238 8,465 11,611 ie 4,000 | 10 4,000| + 465 25,976 7,976 | 8 
| ga’er? Maidstone & District Motor ........ Mar. 31 | 582,529} 74,980 | 119,370} 154,727 || 13,000 84,375 | 114 | 20,000} + 1,995 || 554,674} 118,536 | 11} 
y | 3.565.601 Merks & Spencer.........-....000. Mar. 31 | 2,020,970 | 375,823 | 554,567 | 1,126,507 || 52,500 | 369,992 | 35 a + 132,075 || 2,238,833 | 647,902 | 35 
91764 Metropolitan Association, &c........ Mar. 31 37,490 at 6,302 5523 iets 4,805| 5 1,500 | — 7,224 5,668 5 
11568 Mid-European Corporation ......... Mar. 31 84,841 oo 19,202 | 129,421 || 16,259 5,284 | 1 nS — 2,341 88,450 22,452 | 12 
SS re 2 Niddrie & Benhar Coal.......2..... Mar. 31 50,519 | 20,253 30,265 73,723 thi 30,000 | 15 es + 265 49,948 29,301 | 15 
) | 3,799,807 North British Locomotive.......... Dec. 31 | 228,349 bei 78,349 | 137,645 || 18,750 18,750} 3 50,000 | — 9,151 || 220,409 100,409 Nit 
OANAIS PHOS oo 6. so cn cee cess ces | Dec. 31 | 895,391 | 79,385 | 233,670 | 321,083 |} 70,500 | 105,750 | 123 | 60,000 | — 2,580 || 805,169 | 205,651 | 10 
—_— Pease & PartnerS.........0220ee0es | Mar. 31] 399,562 | 70,000 | 244,963 | 549,655 |} 62,500 | 139,591| 8 40,000 | + 2,872 || 406,338 | 246,589/| 8 
Primitiva Holdings................ | April 30 54,347 See 50,097 | 165,983 7,017 47,698 | 4 i — 4,618 52,673 48,143 | 4 
“Al, ee ahr | Dec. 31 14,337 1,557 10,671 10,797 || 10,500 oi te bie + 171 8,794 5,208 | Nil 
Ragusa Asphalte Paving ........... | Dec. 31 52,258 4,031 35,049 42,814 ae 26,250 | 173 7,500 | + 1,299 55,797 35,904 | 173 
ee Ransomes & Rapier ............... Dec. 31] 195,798 | 19,597 23,716 24,833 450 15,900 6f 5,000 | + 2,366 219,363 16,293 6T 
eee Dec. 31 61,696 | 17,311 8,434 13,382 7,313 i i wis + 1,121 91,616 12,208 | Nil 
MENT WBE COs. 5.00. sen cees ce Mar. 31 95,877 ee 11,340 31,087 ie 11,500 | 10 ss — 160 89,533 11,478 | 10 
RODRIGO, «5 oso ssccecenescccee Sept. 30 34,566 8,298 8,071 12,255 1,500 4,200 | 12 2,500} — 129 31,414 7,100 | 10 
Scottish Agricultural Securities ..... | Mar. 31 35,280 Ss 4,136 6,286 ie Bi Se 2,914 | + 1,222 37,124 3,191 | Nil 
Scottish Drapery Corporation....... | April 19 71,461 .. | 64,469] 150,945 || 26,250 29,250| 9 fi + 8,969 72,727 65,320 
Severn Valley Gas Corporation...... Mar. 31 87,608 .. | 38,599 54,606 || 13,454 21,838 | 53} &6! | + 3,307 87,796 37,091 | 5$&6 
Siemens Brothers & Co............. Dec. 31} 460,168 | 95,858 | 252,140 | 651,760 55,000 | 183,750 | 73 | + 13,390 || 477,669 | 241,019 14 
April 13th. Singleton & Cole .........0.eseeee: | Jan. 30} 173,644 ae 8,173 20,593 ae 10,500 | 174 ads — 2,327 89,819 11,921 | 174 
3rd. Slazengers Limited ..............-. , Dec. 31 18,133 2,886 | 1,648 9,129 2,143 = ae 315|— 810 22,076 Nil 
so uae Smith’s Potato Crisps.............. | Mar. 31 | 207,916 ae 82,761 | 146,225 ae 61,137 | 324 wie + 21,624 |} 215,117 66,815 | 32% 
Pp Stevenson & Howell .............0+ Dec. 31 62,511 .. | _ 12,680 82,273 5,951 18,525 | 13+ 5,000 | — 16,796 72,723 30,014 | 13f 
; Taylor, Walker & Co...........0065 Dec. 31 | 278,878 ae 151,253 | 282,405 a 129,650 | 5 20,000 | + 1,603 || 264,726 | 147,101 
a. 1, 1941, Temperance Billiard Halls.......... | Dec. 31] 15,283} ... | ; 24,927 ‘i 5,625 | 5 we | — (1,458 9,664 , Nil 
, United Premier Oil and Cake....... | Dec. 31] 257,391 | 27,000; 32,062 77,717 || 17,216 13,125 | 13% | + 1,721 || 208,614 41,562 | 133 
e, 26th. ETS eet eee | Mar. 31 | 120,837 .. | 17,060 58,898 8,750 7,500 | 10 .. | + 810 |} 134,953 14,783 | 10 
Apr. 9th. Waldorf Hotel .............00.000: Jan. 31 59,332 <. | 079 21,691 || 15,000 ee le Lm 15,251 13,551 | Nil 
Wamer Estate...........ce0ceeees Mar. 31 | 196,791 .. | 56,154 60,695 || 18,750 19,500; 6 | 14,000| + 3,904 || 189,802 53,584 | 6 
Welsh Navigation Steam Coal ...... | Dec. 31 12,952 8,954 | Dr. 3,219 13,466 i ia ae, ' — 3,219 15,489 3,548 , Nil 
:. Wilkes Berger Engineering ......... ' Dec. 31 70,045 .. | 11,650 26,585 1,457 | 7,875 | 174 | | + 2,318 | 41,394 13,018 | 15 
Wilsons & Clyde Coal..........0.45 | Feb. 28 69,691 | 20,000; 15,715 48,045 || 1,750; 13,500, 4 | + 465 || 69,659 10,161 | 4 
Totals {£000's) : , 'No. of Cos. j | | _ 2 
January 1 to May 26, 1943 ......... 764 148,453 10,902 | 71,239 120,958 16,195 | 44,154 | ... 8,847 | + 2,043 || 145,461 70,196 sk 
—_—_—— May 26, 1943, to June 8, 1943 ...... 94! 18,839) 2,299; 6,213) 14,756 || 1,495| 3,660) .. | » 637) + 421 || 19,522 6,266 |» 
To | } ea \ | Pea GS aa oa 
4 % January 1 to June 8, 1943........4. 858 | 167,292 | 13,201 | 77,452 | 135,714 || 17,690) 47,814 |... 9,484 + 2,464 || 164,983 76,462 |. 
"35 5 4 ae ss i | | = ma wet 
= * % * Free of Income Tax. 
"41 2 i 
41 3% 5 
35... 
36 5 4 
40 6 ? 
a | Other i $12,610 ($12 ). Interest on forei overnment bonds 
6 9° lt er income $12,610 ($12,247). Intere gn g 2 
” 38 Shorter Comments on debt held by public $34,949 ($44,698). Kr. 15,470 (Kr. 13,963). Interest on 
412 Interest on Government loans $14,033 foreign government bonds _ Kr. 8,186 
39 4 «3 Canadian National Railways ($000s).— ($5,647). Cash surplus $25,063 ($5,647). (Kr. 8,171). Net profits Kr. 14,283 
————— ] Operating rqvenues for 1942 $375,655 Swedish Match Company (Kr. ooos.— (Kr. 11,465). Debt to banks Kr. 103,028 
3 and firms. ($304.377). Expenses $288.909 ($237,768). Income in 1942, excluding interest (Kr. 87,389). 
J 
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A APD A EIT SN I IT a ETS 





Road Accidents 


““The continuing slaughter on the roads calls for insistent 


protest. 


‘A new feature is the marked rise in child fatalities which 
in 1942 were 27 per cent. higher than in 1939 despite 
an overall reduction of 16 per cent. in the total fatalities 
for the same period. Children’s deaths in road accidents 
in this country duting the last three years total nearly 


4,000 or over 75 per cent. of children’s deaths through 


Air Raids. 


““The whole question should surely be taken in hand by 
the authorities in mo uncertain way. Radical changes 
in road policy may be called for; but the need for the 
individual, whether driver, cyclist or pedestrian, to exercise 
a greater measure of care and consideration for other road 


users remains as urgent as ever.” 


An extract from the Statement issued by the Chairman, Mr. P. R. England, in 
connection with the 98th Annual Report and Accounts of the 
Royal Insurance Company, Limited. 
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